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| DEDICATE to You a-colleRion of Letters; writs | 
ten. by one of Yourſelyes. for the. common benefit 
of us all, They would never have-grown- to this 
fize without your continued encouragement. and 
applauſe. To me they origiaally awe nothing 
but a healthy, fanguine conſtitution. Under 
Your care they have thriven. To. Toa they are - 
indebted for whatever ſtrength ox beauty they poſ- 
ſeſs. When, Kings and Miniſters. are forgotten, 
when the farce and direction of perſonal ſatire - 
is no longer. underſtood, and when meaſures are 
only felt in their remoteſt conſequences, this 
book will, I believe, be found to contain prin- 
ciples worthy to- be trauſmitted to. poſterity. 
When you leave the unimpaired, hereditary; free- 


hold to Your children, Lou do but half Tour 


duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, 52 
unleſs. the poſſeſſors have ſenſe and ſpirit enough 
to defend them.—This is not the language ok 
vanity. If I am a vain man, my gratification - 
lies. within a narrow circle. . I am the ſole de- 
poſitary of my own, ſecret, and. it. ach 3 
with me. | 

If an, honeſt, and, I may truly affiem, a TEES: 
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borious zeal for the public ſervice, has given 
me any weight in Your efteem, Jet me exkort 
and conjure. You never to ſuffer an invaſion of 
| Your political conſtitution,, however minute the 
inflance may appear, to paſs by, without a de- 
termined, perſevering reſiſtance. One precedent 
exceates another. They foan accumulate, and con- 
ſtitute law. What yeſterday was fat, to-day is 
doctiine. Examples are ſuppoſed to juſtify the 
moſt dangerous meaſures; and where they do 

not ſuit exactly, che defect is ſupplicd by ana- 
Aare aſſureil that the Jaws, which prote&t 
us in our eivil- rights, grow out of the confti- 
tution, and they muſt fall or flouriſh with 
it. This is not the cauſe of ſation or of par- 
ty, or of any individual, but the common in- 
tereſt of every man in Britain. Although the 
King ſhould continue to ſupport his prefent ſyſtem 
of government, the period is not very diftant at 
which you will have the means of redreſs in your 
own power. It may be. nearer perhaps than 
any of us expect, and I would warn. You to be 
prepared for it. The King may poſhbly be ad- 
viſed to diſſolve the prefent parhament a- year or 
two before it expires of courſe, and precipitate 
2 new election, in hopes of taking the nation 
by ſurpriſe. It ſuch a meaſure be in agitation, 
- this very caution may defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that You will unanimouſly af- 
fertthe freedom of election, and vindicate your ex- 
eluſive right to chooſe your repreſentatives. But 
other queſtions have been ſtarted, on which your 
determination ſhould be equally clear and una- 
" nimoas. Let it be impreſſed upon your minds, 

let 
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let it be inſtilled into your children, that the liber- 
ty of the preſs is the Palladium of all the civih, 
political, and religious rights of an Engliſhman; 
and that the right of juries to return a general ver- 
dict, in all caſes whatſoever, is an effentiab part of 
eur conſtitution, not to be controuled or limited 
by the judges, not in any ſhape queſtionable by 
the legiſlature. The power of King, Lords, and 
Commons, is not an arbitrary power. They are 
the truſtees, not the owners, of the eſtate. The fee- 

fimple is in US. They cannot alienate, they can- 
not waſte. When we ſay that the legiſlature is /w- 
pre me, we mean, that it is the higheſt power known 
o the conſtitution;—that it is the higheſt in com- 
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This poſitive denial, of an arbitrary. power be- 


ing veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact a new doe 
triue. When the Ka 

brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords, To prevent. 
the dangers which m_ ariſe from perſons diſaffefted 
to ee by which an oath and penalty was 
to be impoſed upon the members of both houſes, 
it was affirmed, in a proteſt ſigned by twenty-three 
lay peers, (my lords the biſhops were not accuſtom- 


ed to proteſt), ® That the privilege of ſitting and 


voting in parliament was an honour they had by 
„ birth, and a right ſo inherent in them, and inſe- 
„ but what, by the law of the land, muſt witba 

take away their lives, and corrupt their blood.“ 
Theſe noble peers (whofe names are a reproach to 
their poſterity) have, in this inftance, ſolemnly de- 
nied the power of parliament to alter the conſtituti- 
on. Under a particular propoſition, they have aſſer- 
ted a general truth, in which every man in England 
is concerned. 295 n ach 
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rl of Lindſay, in the year 1673, 


parable ſrom them, that nothing could take it away 


a . DEDICATION. 
pariſon with the other ſubordinate. powers eſta- 
liſhed by che laws. In this ſenſe, che word ſu- 
Preme is relative, not abſolute. The power of the 
legiſlature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural juſtice, and the welfare of the.communi- 
ty, but by the forms and principles of our parti. 
cular conſtitution. If this doctrine be not tr ue, we 
muſt admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, have 


own: will and pleaſure They might unite the legiſ. 
lative and executive power in the ſame hands, and 
diſſolve the conſtitution by an act of parliament. 
But T'am perſuaded Tou will not lea ve it to the 
choice of ſeven hundred perfons; notoriouſly eor- 
rupted by che Crown, whether ſeven millions of 
heir equals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves. The cer- 
tainty of forfeiting their own rights, when they ſa- 
crifice thoſe of the nation, is no check to a brutal 
degenerate mind. Without inſiſting upon the ex. 
travagant conceſſion made to Harry the Eighth, there 
are inſtances, in the hiſtory of other. countries, of 
a formal, deliberate ſurrender. of the public liber- 
ty into the hands of the Sovereign. If England 
docs not ſhare the ſame fate, it is becauſe we have 
better reſources than in the virtue of either houſe of 
rliament. 

I ſaid that the liberty of bY preſs is. the palladi- 
um of all your rights, and that the right of the j Ju- 
ries to return a general verdict is part of your con- 
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ſtitution. To preſerve the whole ſyſtem, you muſt  . 
correct your legiſlature. With regard to any in- 
fluence of the conſtituent. over the condu of the 
repreſentative, there is little difference A 
cat 
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ſeat in parhament for ſeven years and a ſcat for life. 
The proſpeR of your r-ſentment is too remote; and 
although the laſt ſeffion of a feptennial parliament be 
ufüally emyloyed in courting the favour of the peo- 
ple, confider, that at this rate your repreſentatives 
have fix years for offence, and but one for atonement. 
A death-bed repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitution. 
If you reflect, that in the changes of adminiftration 
which have marked and difgraced the preſent reign, 
although your warmeſt patriots haye in their turn 
heen Wrede wich the lawful and unlawful] authori- 
ty of the crown, and though other reliefs or im- 
provements 7 been held forth to the people, yet 
that no one man in office has ever promoted or en- 
couraged a bill for ſhortening the duration of par- 
lia ments, but that (whoever was miniſter) the op- 
poſition to this meaſure, ever ſinee the ſeptennial 
act paſſed, has been conftant and uniform on the 
part of government—You cannot but conclude, 
without the poſſi bility of a doubt, that long par- 
liaments are the foundation of the undue influence 
of the crown. This influence anſwers every pur- 
poſe of arbitrary power to the crown, with an ex- | 
pence and oppreſſion to the people, which would | 8 
be unneceſſary in an arbitrary government. The | 
beſt of our miniſters find it the eaſieſt and moſt com- 
pendious mode of conducting the King's affairs; 
and all miniſters have a general intereſt in adhering 
to a ſyſtem, which of itſelf is ſufficient to ſupport 
them in office, without any aſſiſlance from perſonal 
virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or Experience. 
It promiſes every gratification to avarice and am- 
hition, and ſecures impunity, —Theſe are wuths 
Vox. I. b unqueſtionable.— 
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unqueſtionable.—If they make no impreſſion, It» 
becauſe they are too vulgar and notorious. But the 
inattention or indifference of the nation has eonti- 
nued too long, Tou are rouſed at laſt to a ſenſe 
of your danger.—The remedy. will ſoon be in your 
power. If * lives, Lou ſhall often be re- 
minded of it. Ef, when the opportunity preſents it- 
felf, you negle to do your duty to yourſelves and 
to poſterity, to God and te your country, I ſhall 
have one conſolation - left, in common with che 
mea neſt and baſeſt of manking civil liberty max 
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| ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 


— 


VERTISER. 
SIR, | January 21, 1769. 
| HE ſubmiſſion of a free people to the executive 


authority of government, is no more than a compli- 
ance with laws, which they themſelves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained 
abroad, and while juſtice is impartially adminiſtered 


at home, the obedience of the ſubject will be volun- 
tary, chearful, and I might almoſt ſay unlimited. 


A generous nation 1s grateful even for the preſerya- 
tion of its rights, and willingly extends the reſpect 
due to the office of a good prince into an affection 
for l is perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and underſtand- 
ing of an Engliſhman, is a rational attachment to the 
guardian of the laws. Prejudices and paſſion have 
ſometimes carried it to a criminal length ; and, hat- 
ever foreigners may imagine, we know that Engliſi- 
men have erred as much in a miſtaken zeal for parti- 
cular perſons and families, as they ever did in defence 
of what they thought moſt dear and DARE 10 


themſelves. 


It naturally fills us with reſentment, to ſee N 
a temper inſulted and abuſed. In reading the hiſtorx 
Vor. I. B ol 
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ol a free people, whoſe rights have been invaded; we 
are intereſted in 4heir cauſe. Our own feelings tell 
us how long they ought to have ſubmitted, * and at 
what moment 1t would have been treachery to them- 
ſelves not to have reſiſted. How much warmer will 
be our reſeniment, if experience ſhould bring the 
fatal example home to ourſelves ! 

The fituation of this country is alarming enough 
0 rouze the attention of every man, who pretends to 
a concern for the public welfare. Appearances juſ- 
tify ſuſpicion, and, when the ſafety of a nation is at 
Make ſuſpicion is a juſt ground of enquiry. Let us 
enter into-it with candour and decency. Reſpe is 
due to the ſtation: of miniſters; and, if a reſolution 
muſt at laſt be taken, there is none ſo likely to be 
ſupported with firmneſs, as that which has been 
adopted with- moderation. 

The ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo 
- much upon the adminiſtration of its government, 
that to be acquainted wich the merit of a miniſtry, 
we need only obſerve the condition of the people. If 
we ſee them obedient to the laws, proſperous in their 
induſtry, united at home, and reſpected abroad, we 
may reaſonably preſume that their affairs are con- 
ducted by men of experience, abilities and virtue. 
IF, on the contrary, we ſee an univerſal ſpirit of diſ- 
truſt and diſſatisfaction, a rapid decay of trade, diſ- 
Tenſions in all parts of. the empire, and a total loſs 
of reſpect in the eyes of foreign. powers, we may 
- pronounce, without heſitation, that the. government 

of that country is weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. 

The multitude, in all countries, -are- patient to a 
certain point. Ill uſage may rouſe their indignation, 
and hurry them: into excelles, ue the orignial fault 
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is in government. Perhaps there never was an in- 
flance of a change, in the circumſtances and temper 
of a whole nation, fo Tudden and extraordinary as 
that which the miſconduct of miniſters has, within 
theſe very few years, produced in Great Britain, 
When our gracious. Sovereign aſcended the chrone, 
we were a Rlouriſhing and contented people. If the 
perſonal virtues of a king could have inſured the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, the ſcene could not have 
altered ſo entirely as it has done. The idea of uni- 
ting all parties, of trying all characters, and diſtri- 
buting the offices of ſtate by rotation, was gracious 
and benevolent to an extreme, though it has not yet 
produced the many ſalutary effects which were inten- 
ded by it. To ſay e. of che wiſdom of ſuch a 
plan, it undoubtealy arofe {rom an unbounded good- 
neſs of heart, in which folly had no ſhare, Ik was 
not a capricious partiality to new faces z—it was not 
a natural turn for low intrigue; nor was it the trea- 
cherous amuſement of double and triple negociati- 
ons. No, Sir, it aroſe from a continued anxiety in. 
the pureſt of all poſſible hearts, for the general wel- 
fare, Unfortunately for us, the event has not been 
anſwerable to the deſign. After a rapid ſucceſſion 
of changes, we are reduced to that Nate, which hard- 
ly any change can mend. Yet there is no extremity 
of diſtreſs, which of itſelf ought to reduce a great na- 
tion to deſpair, It is not the diſorder but the phyfi- 
cian zit is not a calual concurrence of calamitous 
circumſtances, it is the pernicious hand of govern- 
ment, which alone can make a whole people e 
Tate. 
Without much political ſagacity, or any extraor- 
dinary depth of obſervation, we need only mark how 
a2: the 
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the principal departments of the ſtate are beſtowed, 
and look no farther for the true cauſe of every miſ- 
chief that befals us. : 

The finances of a nation, finking under its 
debts and expences, are committed to “ a young 
nobleman already ruined by play. Introduced to 
act under the auſpices of Lord Chatham, and left at 
the head of affairs by that nobleman's retreat, he be- 
came miniſter by accident; but deſerting the priciples 
and profeſſions, which gave him a moment's popula- 
rity, we ſee him, from every honourable engagement 
to the public, an apoſtate by deſign. As for bufineſs 
the world yet knows nothing of his talents or reſolu- 
tion, unleſs a wayward, wavering inconſiſtency be 
a mark of genius, and caprice a demonſtration of ſpi- 
rit. Ir may be ſaid, perhaps, that it is his grace's 
province, as ſurely it is his paſſion, rather to diſtri- 
bute than to ſave the public money, and that while 
lord North is Chancellor of the Exchecquer, the Firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury way be as thoughtleſs and as ex- 
travagant as he pleaſes. I hope however he will not 
rely too much on the fertility of Lord North's genius 
for finance. His lordſhip is yet to give us the firſt 
proof of Kis abilities; it may be candid to ſuppoſe 
that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents, 
intending perhaps to aſtoniſſ the world when we leaft 
expect it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of ex- 

edients, and a depth of reſcources, equal to the ne- 
ceffities, and far beyond the hopes of his country. 
He muſt now exert the whole power of his capacity, 
if he would wiſh us to forget, that, ſince he has been 
In office, no plan has been formed, no ſyſtem adhered 
to, nor any one important meaſure adopted for the 
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*The Duke of Graſton, 
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relief of public credit. If his plan for che ſervice of 


the current year be not irrevocably fixed on, let me 
warn him to think ſeriouſly of conſequences, before 
he ventures to increaſe the public det. Outraged 
and oppreſſed as we are, this nation will not bear, 
after a ſix years peace, to ſee new millions borrowed, 
without any eventual diminution of debt, or reducti- 
on of intereſt. The attempt might rouze a ſpirit of 
reſentment, which might reach beyond the ſacrifice 
of a miniſter. As to the debt upon the Civil Liſt, the 
people of England expect that it will not be paid with- 
out a ſtrict enquiry how it was incurred. If it muſt 
be paid by parliament, let me adviſe che Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to think of ſome better expedient 
than a lottery, To ſupport an expenſive war, or in 
circumſtances of abſolute neceſſity, a lottery may 
perhaps be allowable; but, befides that is at all times 
the very worſt way of raiſing money upon the people, 
I think it ill becomes the royal dignity, to have the 
debts of a court provided for, like the repairs of a 
country bridge, or a decayed hoſpital. The manage- 
ment of the king's affairs in the Houſe of Commons 
cannot be more diſgraced than 1t has been. A lead- 
ing miniſter repeatedly called down for abſolute ig- 
norance,—ridiculous motions ridiculouſly withdrawn, 
— deliberate plans diſconcerted, and a week's prepa- 
ration of graceful oratory loſt in a moment, give us 
ſome, though not adequate ideas of lord Norch's par- 
liamentary abilities, and influence. Yet before he had 
the misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, : 
he was neither an object of deriſion to his enemies, 
nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 

A ſeries of inconſiſtent meaſures had alineated'the 
Colonies from their duty as ſubjects, and from their nn 
natural affection to their common country. When 
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Mr, Grenville was placed at the head of the Treaſu- 
Ty, he felt the impoſſibility of Great Britain's ſup- 
porting ſuch an eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes 
had made indiſputable, and at the Tame time of giving 
any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight of 

the public debt. He thought it equitable that thoſe 
parts of the empire, which had benefited moſt by the 


expences of the war, ſhould contribute ſomething to 


the expences of the peace, and he had no doubt of the 
conſtitutional right veſted in parliament to raiſe the 
eontribution. But, unfortunately for this country, 
Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe 
he was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt and lord Camden were 
to be patrons of America, becauſe they were in oppo- 
fition. Their declaration gave ſpirit and argument 
to the Colonies, and while perhaps they meant no 
more than the ruin of a miniſter, they in effect divi- 
ded one half of the empire from the other. 

Under one adminiſtration the ſtamp act is made, 
under the ſecond it is repealed, under the third, in 
ſpite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the Co- 
lonies is invented, and a queſtion revived, which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In theſe circum- 


ſtances a new office is eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of 
the Plantations, and the earl of Hillſborough called 


forth, at a moſt critical ſeaſon, to govern America. 
The choice at leaſt announced to us a man of ſuperi- 
or capacity and knowledge. Whether he be ſo or not 
let his diſpatches as far as they have appeared, let his 
meaſures, as far as they have operated, determine for 
him. In the former we have ſeen ſtrong aſſertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent cenſures withont dignity or moderation : but 
neither correctneſs in the compoſition, nor judgement 

In 


L* 1 N. wy 
in the deſign. As for his meaſures, let it be remem- 

bered, that he was called upon to conciliate and unite; 
and that, when he entered into office, the, moſt refrac- 
tory of the Colonies were ſtill diſpoſed to proceed by 
the conſtitutional methods of petition and remon- 
ſttance. Since that period they have been driven into 
exceſſes little ſhort of rebellion. Petitions have been 
hindered from reaching the throne; and the continu- 
ance of one of the principal aſſemblies put upon an 
arbitrary condition, which, conſidering the temper 
they were 1n, it was impoſſible they ſhould comply 
with, and which would have availed nothing as to the 
general queſtion, if it had been complied with. So 
violent, and I believe I may call it ſo unconſtitution- 
al an exertion of the prerogative, to ſay nothing of 
the weak, injudicious terms in which it was conveyed, 

gives us as humble an opinion of his lordſhip's capaci- 
ty, as it does of his temper and moderation. While 


ve are at peace with other nations, our military force 


may perhaps be ſpared to ſupport the earl of Hillſ- 
borough's meaſures in America. Whenever that 
force ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, 
the diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole 
us for his imprudence, nor remove the ſettled reſent- 
ment of a people, who, complaining of an act of the 


legiſlature, are outraged by an unwarrantable ſtretch. 


of prerogative, and, ſupporting their claims by an ar- 
gument, are inſulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots. would be a prudent and reaſonable 
method of appointing the officers of ſtate, compared 
to a late diſpoſition of the Secretary's office. Lord 


Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and temper | 


of the ſouthern courts: Lord Weymouth was-equally 
qualified for either department. 1 y what unaccount- 
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able caprice has it happened, that the latter, who 
pretends to no experience whatſoever, is removed to 
the moſt im portant of the two departments, and the 
former by preference placed in an office, where his 
experience can be of no uſe to him ? Lord Wey- 
mouth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his firſt employ- 
ment by a ſpirited, if not judicious conduct. He 
had animated the civil magiſtrate beyond the tone of 
civil authority, and had directed the operations of 
the army to more than military execution. Recover- 


ed from the errors of his youth, from the diſtraction 


of play, and the bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, be- 
hold him exerting the whole ſtrength of his clear, 
unclouded faculties, in the ſervice of the crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight exceſſes, nor ignorance 
of the laws, nor the furious ſpirit of the houſe of 
Bedford: No, Sir, when this reſpectable miniſter 
interpoſed his authority between the magiſtrate and 
the people, and ſigned the mandate, on which, for 


| aught he knew, the lives of thouſands depended, he 


did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, ſup- 
ported from the beſt of his judgment. 

It has lately been a faſhion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generoſity of the Commander in 
Chief, at the expence of his underſtanding. They 


who love him make no queſtion of his courage, while 


his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his diſpoſi- 


tion. Admitting him to be as brave as a total abſence 


of all feeling and reflection can make him, let us ſee 


what ſort of merit he derives from the remainder of 
his character. If it be generofity to accumulate in 


his own perſon and family a number of lucrative em- 


ployments; to provide, at the public expence, for 
every creature that bears the name of M#nners; and, 


_ neglecting 
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neglecting the merit and ſervices of the reſt of the ar- 
my, to heap promotions upon his ſavourites and de- 
pendants, the preſent Commander in Chief is the moſt 
generous man alive. Nature has been ſparing of her 
gifts to this noble lord; but where birth and fortune 
are united, we expect the noble pride andinfependance 
of a man of ſpirit, not the ſervile, humiliating com- 
plhiſance of a courtier. As to the goodneſs of his 
heart, if a proof of it be taken from the facility of 
never refuſing, what concluſion ſhall we draw from 
the indecency of never performing? and if the diſei- 
pline of the army be in any degree preſerved, what 
thanks are due to a man, whoſe cares, notoriouſly con- 
fined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the office 
of Commander and Chief into a broker of commiſſi- 
ons ? | 
With reſpect to the navy, I ſhall only ſay, that this - 
country is ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that no expence ſhould be ſpared to ſecure him an 
honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice is 
perhaps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a chearful ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the people, and to engage their affections to 
government. It is not ſufficient that queſtions of pri- 
vate right and wrong are juſtly decided, nor that jud- 
ges are ſuperior to the vileneſs of pecuniary corrupti- 
on. Jefferies himſelf, when the court had no inter; 
eſt, was an upright judge. A court of juſtice may 
be ſubject to another ſort of bias, more important 
and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the intereſt of 
individuals, and affects the whole community. A 
judge, -under the influence of government, may be 
honeſt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, yet a 
traitor to the public. When a victim is marked out 
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by the miniſtry, this judge will offer himſelf to per- 
form the ſacrifice. He will not ſcruple to profiitute 
his dignity, and betray the ſanctity of his office, 
whenever an arbitrary point 1s to be carried for go- 
vernmenr, or the reſentment of a court to be grati- 
fied. | 
Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no leſs injuilicious. 
A wiſe and generous people are rouſed by every ap- 
pearance of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional meaſures, 
whether thoſe meaſures are ſupported openly by the 
power of. government, or maſked under the forms 
of a court of juſtice. Prudence and ſelf-preſer- 
vation will oblige the moſt moderate diſpoſitions to 
make a com mon cauſe, even witha man whoſe conduct 
they cenſure, if they ſee him perſecuted in a way 
which the real ſpirit of the laws will not juſtify, 
The ſacts on which theſe remarks are founded, are too 


notorious to require an application, 


This, Sir, is the detail. In one view behold a na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt; her revenues waſted; 
her trade declining; the affections of her Colonies 
alienated; the duty of the magiſtrate transferred to 


the ſoldiery; a gallant army, which never fought 


unwillingly but againſt their fellow-ſubjects, moul- 
dering away for want of the direction of a man of 
common abilities and ſpirit; and, in the laſt inſtance, 
the adminiſtiation of juſtice become odious and ſuſ- 
pected to the whole body of the people. This deplo- 
rable ſcene admits but of one addition—that we are 
governed by counſels, from which a reaſonable man 
can expect no remedy but poiſon, no relief but 

death. oe 
If, by the immediate interpoſition of Providence, 
it were poſſible for us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of 
| terror 
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terror and de ſpair, poſterity will not believe the hiſ- 
tory of the preſent times. 'They will either conclude 
that our diſtreſſes were imaginary, or that we had 
the good fortune to be governed by men of acknow- 
ledged integrity and wifdom : they will not believe 
it poſſtble that their anceſtors could have ſurvived, 
or recovered from ſo deſperate a condition, while a 
duke of Grafton was Prime Miniſter, a lord North 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a 
7 Hillſborough Secretaries of State, a Granby Comman- 
der in Chief, and a Mansfield Chief Criminal Judge 
of the kingdom. 


JUNIVUs. 
r 


'A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM DRAPER TO THE PRI N- 
* 
TER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


HS January 26, 1769. 
HE kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of fe- 


lonious robbers of private character and virtue, that 
no honeſt or good man is ſafe; eſpecially as theſe 
' cowardly baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, without 
having the courage to ſign their real names to their 
malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, who 
figns himſelf Junius, in the Public Advertiſer of the 
21ſt inſtant, opens the deplorable fituation of his coun- 
try in a very affecting manner; with a pompous pa- 
rade of his candour and decency, he tells us, that we 
Tee diſſentions in all parts of the empire, an univer- 
Tal 1 7 of diſtruſt and diſſatisſaction, and a total 
loſs 


12 r 


loſs of reſpect towards us in the eyes of foreign 
powers. But this writer, with all his boaſted can- 
dour, has not told us the real cauſe of the evils he ſo 


pathetically enumerates. I ſhall take the liberty to 


explain the cauſe for him. Junius, and ſuch writers 
as himſelf, occaſion all the miſchief complained of, 
by falſely and maliciouſly traducing the beſt charac- 
ters in the kingdom. For when our deluded people 
at home, and foreigners abroad, read the poiſonous 
and inflammatory libels that are daily publiſhed with 
impunity, to villify thoſe who are any way diſtin- 
| tinguiſhed by their good qualities and eminent vir- 
tues: when they find no notice taken of, or reply 
given to theſe flanderous tongues and pens, their con- 
cluſion is, that both the miniſter and the nation have 
been fairly deſcribed; and they act accordingly. I 
think it therefore the duty of every good citizen to 
ſiand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the public, 
when the vilelt arts are made uſe of to deſame and 
blacken the brighteſt characters amongſt us. An 
eminent author affirms it to be almoſt as criminal 

to hear a worthy man traduced, without at- 
_ tempting his juſtification, as to be the author of the 
| calumny againſt him. For my own part, I think it 
is a ſort of miſpriſion of treaſon againſt ſociety. No 
man therefore who knows lord Granby, can poſſibly 


| hear ſo good and great a character moſt vilely abuſ- _ 


ed, without a warm and juſt indignation againſt this 
Junius, this high prieſt of Envy, Malice, and all un- 
charitableneſs, who has endeavoured to ſacrifice our 
beloved Commander in Chief at the altars of his 
horrid deities. Nor is the injury done to his lordſhip 
alone, but to the whole nation, which may too ſoon 
feel the contempt, and conſequently the attacks of 


f Our 
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our late enemies, if they can be induced to believe that 
the perſon, on whom the ſafety of theſe kingdoms ſo 
much depends, is unequal to his high flation, and 
deftitute of thoſe qualities which form a good general. 
One would have thought that his lordſhip's ſervice? 
in the cauſe of his country, from the battle of Cul- 
loden to his molt glorious concluſion of the late war, 
might have entitled him to common reſpect and de- 
cency at lealt; but this uncandid indecent writer, has 
gone fo far as to turn one of the moit amiable men 
of the age into a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs be- 
ing, poſſeſſed indeed of perſonal courage, but void 
of thoſe eſſential qualities which diſtinguiſh the com- 
mander from the common ſoldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, 
2 moſt difintereſted friendſhip with lord Granby 


gives me the right to affirm, that all Junius's aſſer- 


tions are falſe and ſcandalous. Lord Granby's cou- 
rage, though of the brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, 
is among the loweſt of his numerous good qualities 
he was formed to excel in war by Nature's liberality 
to his mind as well as perſon. Educated and in- 
ſtructed by his moſt noble father, and a moſt ſpirited 
as well as excellent ſcholar, the pretent biſhop of 
Bangor, he was trained to the niceſt Teaſe of honour, 
and to the trueſt and nobleſt. ſort of pride, that of 


never doing or ſuffering a mean action. A fincere. 


love and atiachment to his king and country, and to 


their glory, firſt impelled him to the field, where he 


never gained aught but honour. He impaired, 
through his bounty, his own fortune; for his boun- 
ty, which this writer would in vain depreclate, 18 
tounded upon the nobleſt of the human affections, it 
Hows from à heart melting to goodneſs from the moſt 
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refined humanity. Can a ma", who is deſcribed as 
unkeeling, and void of reflection, e conftantly em- 
ploxed in ſeeking proper objects ©n whom to exer- 
cile thoſe glorious virtues of compiſtion and genero- 
tity? The diſtreffed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, 
the orphan, and a long lik beſides, know that vanity 
has no ſhare in his frequent donations; he gives, be- 
cauic he feels their diſtreſſes. Nor has he ever been 
Tapacious wirh one hand to be bountiful with the 
other; yet this uncahdid Junius, would infinuate 
that the dionity of the Commander in Chief is de- 
praved into the baſe office f a commiſſion broker; 
that is, lord Granby bargains for the fale of commiſ- 
ſions; for it muſt have this meaning, if it has any at 
all. But where is the man living who can juſtly 
charge his lordſhip with Tuch mean practices? Why 
does not Junius produce him? Junius knows that 
he has no other means of wounding this hero, than 
from ſome miſſile weapon, ſhot from an obſcure cor- 
ner: He ſeels, as all ſuch defamatory writers do, 


ſpargere w3ces 
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to raiſe ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But I 
hope that my country men will be no longer impoſed 
upon by artful and deſigning men, or by wretches, 
who, bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, and in for- 
tune, mean notning more than to involve this coun- 
try in the ſame common ruin with chemſelves. 
Hence it is, that they are conſtantly aiming their 
dark and too often fatal weapons againſt thoſe who 
ſtand forth as the bulwarks of our national ſaſety. 
Lord Granby was too conſpicuous a mark nat to be 

cheir 
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their object. He is next attacked for being unfaith- 
ful to his promiſes and engagements-; Where are 
Junius's proots ? Although I could give ſome in- 
ſlances, where a breach of promiſe would be virtue, 
eſpecially in the caſe of thoſe who will pervert the 
open unſuſpecting moments of conyivial mirth, into 
ly, infidious applications for preferment, or party 
lyſtems, and would endeavour to ſurpriſe a good 
man, who cannot bear to ſce any one leave him diſ- 
ſatisfied, into unguarded promiſes, Lord GCranby's 
attention to his own family and relations is called 
ſelfiſh. Had he not attended to them, when fair and 
juit opportunities preſented themſelves, I ſhould have 
thought him unſecling, and void of reflection indeed, 
How are ary man's friends or relations to be provitk- 
ed for, but from the influence and protection of the 
patron? It is unſair to ſuppoſe that lord Granby's 
friends have not as much merit as the ſriends of any 
other great man: If he is generous at the public ex- 
pence, as Junius invidiouſly calls it, the public is at 
no more expence for his lordſhip's friends, than it 
would be if any other ſet of men poſſeſſed thoſe of- 
fices. The charge is ridiculous! 

The laft charge againſt lord Granby is of a moft 
ſerious and alarming nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the di- 
rection of a man of common abilities and ſpirit. 
The preſent condition of the army gives the dirccteſt 
lie to his aſſertions. It was never upon a more re- 
ſpectable footing with regard to diſcipline, and all 
the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers. Lord Li- 
gonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of our 
lafeties into lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in 
the ſame good order in which he xcceived it. The 
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ſtricteſt eare has been taken to fill up the vacant 
commithons, with ſuch gentlemen as hase the glory 
of their anceftors to ſupport, as well as their own, 
and are doubly bound to the cauſe of their king and 
country, from motives of private property, as well as 
public ſpirit. The Adjutant-general, who has the- 
immediate care of the troops after lord Granby, is an 
officer who would do great honour to any ſervice in 
Europe, for his correct arrangements, good ſenſe 
and diſcernment upon all occaſions, and for a punc- 
tuality and preciſion which give the moſt entire ſatis- 
faction to all who are obliged to conſult him. The 
Reviewing-generals, who inſpect the army twice a 
year, have been ſcleRted with the greateſt care, and 
have anſwered the important truſt repoſed in them in 
the moſt laudable manner. Their reports of the con- 
dition of the army are much more to be credited than 
thoſe of Junius, whom I do adyife, to atone, for his 
ſhameful aſperfions, by aſking pardon of lord Granby 
and the whole Lingdom, whom he has offended by 
his abominable ſcandals. In ſhort, to turn Junius“ 
own battery againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his own 
words, „That he has given ſtrong afertions without 
proof, decla mation without argument, and violent 
tenſures without dignity or moderation, 
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TO SIR WILLIAM DRAFER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 
81 R, | February 7, 1769. 


York defence of lord Granby does honour to the 
goodneſs of your heart. You ſeel, as you ought. to 
do, for the reputation of your friend, and you expreſs 
yourſelf in. the warmeſt language of the paſſions: In 
any other cauſe, I doubt not, you would have cau- 
tiouſly weighed the conſequences of committing your 
name to the licentious diſcourſes and malignant opi- 
nions of the world. But here, I preſume, you thought 
it would be a breach of friendſhip to loſe one moment 
in conſulting your underſtanding; as if an appeal to 
the public were no more than a military cop de main, 
where a brave man has no rule 1» follow, but the 
dictates of his courage. Touched with your genero- 
lity, I freely forgive the. exceſſes into which it has 
led you; and, far from reſenting thoſe terms of re- 
proach, which, confidering that you are an advocate 
for decorum, you have keaped upon me rather. too 
uberally, I place them to the account of an honeſt. 
unreflecting indignation, in which your cooler judg- 
ment and natural politeneſs had no concern. I ap- 
prove of the ſpirit, wich which you have given your 
name to the public; and if it were a proof of any 
thing but ſpirit, I ſhould have thaught myſelf bound 
to follow your example. I ſhould have hoped that 
even my name might carry ſame authority with it, if 
I had not ſeen how very little weight or conſideration 
a printed paper reeeives even from che reſpectable ſig- 
nature of Sir William Draper. 
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You begin wich a general aſſertion, that writers 
ſuch as I am, are the real cauſe of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do you really think 
Sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce ſuch important effects! 
A little calm reflection might have ſhewn you, 
that national calamities do not riſe from the de- 
ſcription, but from the real character and conduct 
of miniſters. To have ſupported your affertion, 
you ſhould have proved that the preſert miniſtry 
are unqueſtionably the % and brighteſt characters of 
the kingdom; and that if the affections of the Co- 
lonies had been alienated, if Corſica has been ſhame- 
fully abandoned, if commerce languiſhes, if public 
credit is threatened with a new debt, and your own 
Manilla Ranſom moſt diſhonourably given up, it ha! 
all being owing to the malice of political writers, who 
will not ſuffer the belt and brighteſt characters (mean. 
ing ſtill the preſent miniſtry) to take a fingle right 
| Rep for the honour or intereſt of the nation. But it 
ſeems you were a little tender of coming, to particu- 
lars. Your conſcience inſinuated to you, that it 
would be prudent to leave the characters of Grafton 
North, Hillſborouzh, Weymouth, and Mansfield, to 
fhift for themſelves; and truly, Sir William, the 
part you have undertaken is at leaſt as much as you 
are equal to. 
Wichout difputing lord Granby's courage, we art 

yet to learn in what artieles of military knowledgt 
Nature has been ſo very liberal to his mind. If you 
have ſerved with him, you ought to have pointe 
out ſome inſtances of able diſpoſition and well con 
certed enterprize, which might fairly be attributed t 
his capacity as a general. It is you Sir William, whi 
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make your friend apptar aukward and ridiculous, by 
giving him a laced ſuit of tawdry qualifications which 
Nature never intended him to- wear, 

You ſay he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues no- 
thing? Is the command of the army, with all the pa- 
tronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got theſe 
nothings I know not; but you at leaſt ought to haye 
told us where he deſerved them. 

As to his bounty, compaſſion, &c. it would have 
been but little to the purpoſe, though you had pro- 
ved all that you have aſſerted. I "maid with no. 
thing but his character as Commander in Chief; and 
though I acquit him of the baſeneſs of ſelling com- 
miſſions, I fiill aſſert that his military cares have never 
extended beyond the diſpoſal of vacancies; and I am 
juſtified by the complaints of the whole army, when 
I fay that, in this diſtribution, he conſults nothing 
but parliamentary intereſts, or the gratification of his 
immediate dependants. As to his fervile ſubmiſſion 
to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk, whether he did 


not deſert the cauſe of the whole amy, when he ſuf- 
fered Sir Jeffery | Amherſt to be ſacrificed, and what 


ſhare he had in recalling that officer to the re 


Did he not betray che juſt intereſt of the army, i 
permitting lord Percy to have a regiment ? and es 
he not this moment give up all character and dignity 
as a gentleman, in receding from his own repeated 
declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes. 

In the two next articles I think 'we are agreed. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes ſuch pro- 
miſes as it is a virtue in him to violate, and that no 
man is more aſſiduous to provide for his relations at 


che public expence. I did not urge the laſt as an 


abſolute 
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abſolute vice in his diſpoſition, but to prove that a 
careleſs difinterefted ſpirit is no part of- his character; 
and as to the other, I defire it may be remembered, 
that / never deſcended to the indecency of inquiring 
into his convivial hours, It is you, Sir William 
Draper, who have taken pains to preſent your friend 
in the character of a drunken landlord, Who deals 
out his promiſes as liberally as his liquor, and will 
ſuffer no man to leave his table either ſorrowſul or 
ſober. None but an intimate friend, who mult fre- 
quently have ſeen him in theſe unhappy, diſgraceful. 
moments, could have deſcribed him ſo well. 
The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the moſt material of all. I am ſorry to tell 
you, Sir William, that, in this article, your firſt 
fact is falſe, and as there is nothing more painful ta 
me than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman 
of your appearance, I could wiſh that, in your fu- 
ture publications, you would pay a greater attention 
to the truth of your premiſes, before you ſuffer your 
genius to hurry you. to a concluſion, Lord Ligeni- 
er did nt deliver the army (which you, in claſſical 
language, are pleaſed to call a palladium) into lord 
Granby's hands. It was taken from him, much a- 
gainſt hi inclination, ſome two or three years before 
lord Graaby was Commander in Chief. As to the 
ſtate of the Army, I ſhould be glad to know where 
you have received your intelligence. Was it in the 
rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton ? The 
reports of Reviewing-Generals comprehend only a 
few regiments in England, which, as they are inime- 
diately under the royal inſpection, are perhaps in 
ſome tolerable order. But do you know any thing 
of the troops in the Weſt-Indies, the Mediterranean, 


and. 
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and North America, to ſay nothing of a whole army 
abſolutely ruined in Ireland? Inquire a little into 
facts, Sir William, before you publiſh your next 
panegyric upon lord Granby, and believe me you 
vill find there is a fault at head quarters, which even 
the acknowledged care and abilities of the Adjutant- 
general cannot correct, 

Permit me now, Sir William, to addreſs 7 
perſonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your correſpondence. You are by no means un- 
deſerving of notice; and it may be of conſequence 
even to lord Granby to have it determined, whether 
or no the man, who has praiſed him fo laviſhly, be 
himſelf deſerving of praiſe, When you returned to 
Europe, you zealouſly undertook the cauſe of that * 
gallant army, by whoſe bravery at Manilla your own 
fortunes had been eſtabliſned. You complained, you. 
threatened, you even appealed to the public in print. 
By what accident did it happen, that in the midſt of 
all this buſtle, and all theſe clamours ſor juſtice to 
your injured troops, the name of the Manilla Ran- 
ſom was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and fince 
that time, an uninterrupted filence? Did the miniſtry 
ſuggeſt any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt 
a man of honour to deſert and betray the cauſe of 
his fellow-ſoldiers? Was it that bluſhing ribband, 
which 1s now the perpetual ornament of your perſon ? 
or was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a 
thing unprecedented among ſoldiers) ſold to colonel 
Giſborne ? or was it that government, the full pay 
of which you are contented to hold, with the half- 
pay of an Triſh colonel ? And do you now, after a 
retreat not very like that of Scipio, preſume to in- 
irude yourſelf, unthoyght of, uncalled for, upon the 

' patience 
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patience of the public ? Are your flatteries of IO 


Commander in Chief directed to another regiment,“ 5 
which you may again diſpoſe of on the ſame honou- ten 
rable terms ? we ave your prudence, Sir William; ay 
and 1 hould ve ſorry to ſtop your perferment. . mi 
J U. NI. U 8. en: 

EV. 


T N 8M IV 
A LETTER. OF SIR WILLI AWI DRAPER TO JUNIUS.. 


SIR, February 16, 19693 


1 RECEIVED Junius's favour laſt night; he is de- 
termined to keep his advantage by the help of his 
maſk; it is an excellent protection, it has ſaved ma- 
ny 2 man from an untimely end. But whenever he 
will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow himſelf, 
and produce the face which has ſo long lurked be- 
hind it, the world will be able.to judge of his motives 
for writing ſuch infamous invectives. His real name 
will diſcover his freedom and independency, or his 
ſervility to a faction. Diſappointed ambition, re- 
ſentment for defeated hopes, and deſire of revenge, 
aſſume but. too often the appearance of public ſpirit ; 
but be his deſigns wicked or charitable, Junius 
ſhould learn that it is poſſtble to condemn meaſures, 
without a barbarous and criminal outrage againſt 
men. Junius delights to mangle carcaſes with a 
hatchet; his language and inſtrument have a great 
connexion with Clare-market, and to do him juſtice, 
he handles his weapon moſt admirably. One would 
imagine he had been taught to throw it by the Sa- 
vages of America. It is therefore high time for me 
to 


Lad 
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Dep in once more to ſhield my friend from his mer- 
cileſs weapon, although I may be wounded in the at- 
tempt. But I muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what forced 
analogy and conſtruction, the moments of convivial 
mirth are made to ſignify indecency, a violation of 
engagements, a drunken landlord, anda deſire that 
every one in company ſhould be drunk likewiſe ? He 
muſt-have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and 
Billinfgate, to have produced ſuch a piece of oratory. 
Here the hatchet deſcends with ten-fold vengeance ; 
but alas! it hurts no one but its maſter ! For Junius 
mult not think to put words into my mouth, that 
ſeem too foul even for his own. 

My ſriend's political engagements I know not, fo 
eannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their con- 
ſiſtency. I know not whether Junius be confidera- 
ble enough to belong to any party ; it he ſhould be fo- 
can he alfirm that he has always adhered to one ſet of 
men and-meaſures-? Is he fure that he never ſided 
with thoſe whom he was firſt hired to abuſe ? Has he 
never abuſed thoſe he was hired to praiſe ? To ſay 
the truth, moſt men's politics fit much too loofely 

about them. But as my friend's military character 
Was the chief object that engaged me in this contro- 
verſy to that I ſhall return. . 

Junius aſks what inſtances my friend has given of 
his military {kill and capacity as a general? When 
and where he gained his honour? When he deſcrved 
his emoluments ? The united vaice of the army which 

ſerved under him, the glorious teſtimony of prince 
Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed enemies, all Germany 
will tell him. Junius repeats the” complaints of the 
-army againſt parliamentary influence. I love the 
army too well, not to wiſh that ſuch inffuer ce were 


 Iefs 
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leſs. Let Junius point out the time when it has not 


prevailed. It was of the leaft force in the time of that 
great man, the late duke of Cumberland, who, as a 
Prince of the Blood, was able as well as willing to 
ſtem a torrent which would have overborne any pri- 
vate ſubjet. In time of war this influence is ſmall, 
In peace, when diſcontent and faction have the ſureſt 
means to operate, eſpecially in this country, and 
when, from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, the wheels of 
government are rarely moved, but by the power and 
force of obligations, its weight is always too great. 
Yet if this ir fluence at preſent has done no greater 
harm than the placing earl Percy at the head of a re- 
giment, I do not think that either the rights or belt 
intereſts of the army are ſacrificed and betrayed; or 
the nation undone. Let me aſk Junius, if he knows 
any one nobleman in the army, who has had a reg1- 
ment by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf happy in ſeeing 
young noblemen of illuſtrious name and great pro- 
perty come among us. They are an additional ſecu- 
rity to the kingdom from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery. 
Junius needs not be told, that ſhould the time ever 
come, when this nation is to be defended only by 
thoſe, who have nothing more to loſe than their arms 
and their pay, its danger will be great indeed. A 
happy mixture ef men of quality with ſoldiers of for- 


tune, is always to withed for. But the main point is 


ſtill to be contended for, I mean the diſcipline and 


condition of the army, and I fill muſt maintain, 


though contradicted by Junius, that it was never up- 
on a more reſpectable footing, as to all the eſſentials 
that can form good ſoldiers, than it is at preſent. 
Junius is forced to allow that our army at home may 
be in ſome tolerable order; yet how kindly does he 
invite 
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invite our late enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, by 


; aſſuring them that the army in that kingdom is to- 
: tally ruined ! (The colonels of that army are much 
- obliged to him.) I have too great an opinion of the 

military talents of the Lord Lieutenant, and of 
| their diligence and capacity, to believe it. If from 
; ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatality, the people of 
1 that kingdom cannot be induced to conſult their own 

ſecurity, by-fuch-an effeftual augmentation, as may 
g enable the troops there to act with power and ener- 
˖ gy, is the Commander in Chief here to blame? Or 


ie he to blame, becauſe the troops in the Mediterra- 
nean, in che Weſt- Indies, in America, labour under 


but too viſtble all over theſe kingdoms! Many of 
our forces are in chmates unfavourable to Britiſh 


muſt recruit all theſe regiments from” her on ema- 
riated boſom, or, more pre earioufly, by Catholicks 
from Ireland. We are likewiſe ſubject to the fatal 
drains to the Eaſt Indies, to Senegal, and the alarm- 
ing emigrations of our people to other countries: 
Such depopulation can only be repaired by a long 
peace, or by ſome ſenſible bilF of naturalization. 


I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleaſed to tell me that he 
| the: : 
E addreſſes himſelf to me perſonally. I ſhall be glad 
ay to ſee him. - It is his  7mperſonality that JI complain 
in of, and his inviſible attacks; for his dagger in the air 
5 is only to be regarded, becauſe one cannot ſce che 
8 hand which holds it; but had it not wounded other 
No people more deeply than myſelf, I mould not have 
55 obtruded myſelf at all on the patience of the public. 
be Mark how a- plain tale fhall put him down, and 
. Vor, I. D transfuſe 
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transfuſe the bluſh of my ribband into his own cheeks, 4 
Junius tells me, that at my return, I zealouſly under. 10 
took the cauſe of the gallant army, by whoſe bravery * 
at the Manilla my oun fortunes were eſtabliſhed; that 11 
I comphined, that I even appealed to the public in 

print. I did ſo; I glory in having done fo, as I had 5 
an undoubted right to vindicate my own character, * 
attacked by a Spaniſh memorial, and to aſſert the yi 


rights of my brave companions. TI glory likewils, 
that I have never taken up my pen, but to vindicate i © 
the injured. Junius -aſks by what. accident did it 
happen, that in the midſt of all this buſtle, and all 
theſe clamours for juſtice to the injured troops, the 
Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly buried in a profound, 
and, ſince that time, an uninterrupted filence ? I will 
explain the cauſe to the public. The ſeveral miniſ- 
ters who have been employed ſince that time, have 
been very deſirous to do us juſtice from two moſt 
laudable motives, a ſtrong inclination to afſiſt injured 
bravery, and to acquire a well deſerved popularity to 
themſelves. Their efforts have been in yain. Some 
were iagenuous enough to own, that they could not 
think of involving this diſtreſſed nation in another 
war for our private concerns. In ſhort, our rights 
- for the preſent, are ſacrificed to national convenience; 
and I muſt canteis, that although I may loſe” five- 
and-twenty thouſand pounds by their acquieſcence 
to.this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporize, conſidering the critical 
tuation of this country, convulled imevery part by 
poiſon infuſed by ananymous, wicked, and incendia— 
ry writers. Lord Shelburne will do me the juſtice to 
„own, that in September laſt, I waited wpon him with 
c oint 
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a joint memorial ſrom the admiral Sir S. Corniſh and 
myſell, in behalf of our 1njured companions. His 
lordihip was as frank upon the occaſion as other Se- 
cretarics had been before him. He did not deceive 
us by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would baſcly infinuate, that my filence may 
have been purchaſed by my government, by my fe- 
ing ribband, by my regiment, by the ſale of that re- 
giment, and by half-pay as an Iriſh colonel. 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my government, 
for my ſervices at Madras. I had my firſt regiment 
in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majeſ- 
ty, by lord Egremont, informed me that I ſhould 
have the firſt vacant red ribband, as a reward for my 
ſervices in an enterprise, which I had planned as well 
as executed. The duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenville 
confirmed thoſe aſſurances many months before the 
Spaniards had proteſted the ranfom bills. To ac- 
commodate lord Clive, then going upon a moſt im- 
portant ſervice to Bengal, I. waved my claim to the 
vacancy which then p As there was no 
other vacancies until the duke of Grafton and lord 
Rockingham were joint miniſters, I was then honour- 
ed with the order, and it is ſurely no ſmall* honour 
to me, that in ſuch a ſucceſſion of miniſters, they 
were all pleaſed to think that I had deſerved it; i 
my fa vour they were all united. Upon the reduc- 
tion of the 79th regiment, which had ſerved ſo glo- 
riouſly in the Eaſt-Indies, his Majeſty, unſolicited by 


motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the pur-" + 
poſe; let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
approve of them; they are ſuch as no man can think 
indecent, who bod the ſhocks that repeated viciſſi- 
D 2 ' tudes 


me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. My 
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Manilla ranſom, and ſacrifi ce thoſe brave men, by the 
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tudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and fickly ch- 
mates, will give the beſt conſtitutions in a pretty 
long courſe of ſervice. I reſigned my regiment to 
colonel Giſborne, a very good officer, for his half pay, 
and 1:col. “ Iriſh annuity; fo that according to Ju- 
nius, I have been bribed to ſay nothing more of the 


ſtrange avarice of accepting three hundred and eigh- 
ty pounds per annum, and giving up eight hundred! 
If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of theſe times 
As to my fattery, thoſe'who know me will judge of 
it, By the aſperity of Junius's ſtile I cannot indeed 
call him a flatterer, unleſs it be as a cynick or a maſ- 
tuff; if ke wags his tail, he will ſtill growl, and long 
to bite. The public will now judge of the eredit 
that ought to be given to Junius's writings, from 
the ſalfities that he has inſinuated with reſpect to 
my ſelf. 

WILLIAM DRAPER 


F 
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TO SIR WILLIAM DRAFER KNIGHT OF THE BAT. 


©. 92 


SIR, February, 21, 1769. 
] SHOULD juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon 


motives of more than common enmity to lord Gran- 
by, if I continued to give you freſh materials or oc- 
caſion for writing in his defence. Individuals who 
hate 


* 


This ſum ſhould be 200l. as afterwards corrected 
by Sir William Draper, in the Public Advertiſer of 
February 22, 1709. 
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hate, and the public who deſpiſe, have read your 
letters, Sir William, with infinitely more ſatisfaction 
chen mine. Unforturately for him, his reputation, 
like that unhappy country to which you refer me for 
his laſt military atchievments, has ſuffered more by 
his friends than his enemies. In mercy to him, let 
let us drop the ſubject. For my own part, I willing- 
Iy leave it to the public to determine whether your 
vindication of your friend has been as able and judi- 
cious, as it was certainly well intended; and you I 
think may be ſatisfied with the warm acknowledg- 


ments he already owes you for making him the-prin- - 
ed cipal figure in a piece, in which, but for your ami. + 
1 cable aſſiſtance, he might have paſſed without parti- 
ng cular notice or diſtinction. 
dit 


be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy. in ſeein g young 


With reſpect to lord Percy, it means nothing, for he 
was all eady in the army, He was aid de:camp.to the 
king, and had the rank of colonel. A regiment 
therefore. could not make him a more military man, 
'hough it made him richer, and probably at.the ex- 
nence of ſome brave, deſerving, friendleſs officer. - 


69. The other concerns yourſel After ſelling the com- 

panions- -of your vitory 1 in one inſtance, and after ſel- 
don ing your profeſſion in the other, by What authority 
an- do you preſume to call yourſelt a ſoldier ? The plain 
OC- evidence of facts is ſuperior to-all * declarations. Be- 
ho ſore you were appointed to the 16th regiment, your 
1ate complaints were a diſtreſs to government; from 
| that moment you. were filent. The concluſion is 
" ineviiable. You infinuate to us that your ill ate of 


„„ health 


In juftice to your friends, let your future labour? 


noblemen come amcig us, is liable to two objections. 
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health oblige you to quit the ſervice. The retire- 
ment neceſſary to repair a broken conſtitution, would 
have been as good a reaſon for not accepting, as ſor 

reſigning the command of a regiment. There i 
ce: aainly an error of the preſs, or an affected obſcu- 
rity in the paragraph, where you ſpeak of your bar- 
gain with colonel Giſborne. Inſtead of attempting to 
anſwer what I really do not underſtand, permit me to 
explain to the public what you really know. In ex- 
change ſor your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
talf-pay (at leaſt 2201 a year) and an annuity of 
2001. for your own and lady Draper's life jointly. 
And 1s this the loſing bargain, which you would re- 
preſent to us, as if you had given up an income of 
$00l. a year for-3801? Was it decent, was it honour- 
able, in a man who pretends to love the army, and 
calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a traffic of the royal 
favour, and to turn the higheſt honour of an active 
profeſſion, into a ſordid provißon for himſelf and his 
family? It were unworthy of me to preſs your farther. 
The contempt with which the whole army heard of 
the manner of your retreat, aſſures me that as your 
conduct was not juſtified by precedent, it will never 
be thought an example for imitation, 

The Jafl and moſt important queſtion remains, 
When you receive your half pay, do you or do you 
not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a declaration upon 
honour to the following effect That yuu do not ac- 
iually hold any place of profit, civil or military, under 
his Majefly. The charge which this queſtion plainly 


conveys againſt you, is of ſo ſhocking a complexion, 


that I fincercly wiſh you may be able to anſwer it 


well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, 


but for your own inward peace of mind. 
JUNIUS. 
P. S. J 
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P. 8. I had determined to leave the Commander 


in Chief in the quiet enjoyment of his friend and his 
bottle; but Titus deſerves an anſwer, and {hall have 
a compleat one. 


LE 1 T 1 X YL 
A IA TT ER OF SIA WILLIAM DRAFER TO Juxtus. 


SIR, a February, 25, 1769. 


1 HAVE a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's impor- 


tant queſtion : I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honour, that I have no place of profit, civil or 
military, when I receive the half-pay as an Iriſh cole- 
nel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me as a 
penſion; he was pleaſed to think I deſerved it. The 
annuity of 2ool. Iriſh, and the equivalent for the 


half- pay together, produces no more than 380l. per 


annum, clear of fees and perquiſites of office. I re- 
ceive 1671. from my government of Yarmouth. 'To- 
tal 5471. per annum. My conſcience is much at eaſe 
in theſe particulars; my friends need not bluſh for 
me. 

Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interroga- 
tions: they are arms that may be eaſily turned againft 


himſelf. I could, by malicious interrogation, diſturb | 
the peace of the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom? 


I could take the decalouge, and ſay to one man, Did 
you never ſteal? To the next, Did you never commit 
murder? and to Junius himſelf, who is putting my 
life and conduct to the rack, Did you never bear 


falſe witneſs againſt thy nei g hour! Junius muſt ea- 


fly Tee, that unleſs he affirms to the contrary in w 
rea 
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real name, ſome people who may be as ignorant of 
him as Jam, will be apt to ſuſpect him of having 
deviated a little from the truth: therefore let Junius 
aſk no more queſtions. You bite againſt a file: 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 
LETTER 
TO SIX WILLIAM DAAPER KNIGHT OF THE BATH, 
A ; March 3, 1769. 


Ax academical edueation has given you an un- 
limited command over the moſt beautitul figures of 
ſpeech. Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical | 
confuſion. '! heſe are the gloomy companions of a 
diſturbed imagination; the melancholy madneſs of 
poetry, without the inſpiration. I will not contend 
with you in point of compoſition, You are a ſcho- 
lar, Sir William, and, if I am truly informed, you 
write Latin with almoſt as much purity as Engliſh, 
Suffer me then, for I am a plain unlettered man, to- 
continue that ſtile of interrogation, which ſuits my 
capacity, and to which, conſidering the readineſs of 
your anſwers, you ought to have no objection. Even 


Mr. Bingley promiſes to anſwer, if put to the 


torture. 1 | 
Do you then really think that, if I were to aſk 4 
moſt virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, or 
murder, it would diſturb his peace of mind? Such a 
queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity of his. 
muſcles, but I believe it would little affect che tran- 
_ quility- 
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quility of his conſcience. Examine your own breaſt, 
Sir William, and you will diſcover, that reproaches 


and enquinies have no power to afflict either the man 


of unblemiſked integrity or the abandoned profligate. 
It is the, middle compound character which alone is 
vulnerable: the man, who, without firmneſs enough 


to avoid a 4ifticooatable action, has feeling enough to 


be aſhamed of it. 

I thank you for your hint of the decalogue, and 
ſhall take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of 
your moſt virtuous Wendt! in boch houſes of parlia- 
ment. 


You ſeem to have ropped the affair of your regi- 


ment; ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed to ano- | 
ther, I dare ſay you will not ſell it eicher for a groſs 


ſum, or for any annuity upan lives. 


I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, Tam not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with you) 


that you have been able to clear yourſelf of a crime, 
though at the expence of the higheſt indiſcretion. 
You ſay that your half- pay was given you by way of 
penſion. I will not dwell upon the ſingularity of 
uniting in your own perſon twa ſorts of proviſion, 


which in their own nature, and in all military and. 
parliamentary views, are incompatible; but I call 


upon you to juſtify that declaration, wherein you 


charge your Sovereign with having done an act in 


your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The half-pay, 


both in Ireland and England, is appropriated by par- | 
liament; and if it be given to perſons, who, like you, 


are legally incapable of holding it, it 1s breach of 
law. It would have been more decent in you; to 
have called this diſhonourable tranſaction by its true 
name; A job to accommodate two perſons, by parti- 


cular 
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cular intereſt and management at the caſtle. What 
ſenſe muſt government have had of your ſervices, when 
the rewards they had given you are ny a diſgrace 
to you! 

And now Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very different from any ap- 


prehenſion of your reſentment, make it impoſſible. 


you ſhould ever know me. In truth, you have ſome 
reaſon to hold yourſelf indebted to me. From the 
leſſons I have given, you may collect a profitable in- 
ſtruction for your future life. They will either teach 
you ſo to regulate your conduct, as to be able to ſet 
the moſt malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that 


be a loſt hope, they will teach you prudence enough 


not to attract the public attention upon a character, 
which will only paſs without cenſure, when it paſſes 


without obſervation. 
JUNIUS. 


LET: T . 


TO HIS GRACE THE Dok OF GRAFTON- 


MY LORD, March 18, 1769. 


Brrokr you were placed at the head of affa irs, 


it had been a maxim of the Engliſh government, not 


unwillingly admitted by the people, that every un- 


gracious or ſevere exertion of the prerogative ſhould 
be placed to the account of the miniſter; but that 
| Whenever an act of grace or benevolence was to be 
performed, the whole merit of it ſhould be attributed 
to the Sovereign himſelf, It was a wile doctrine, my 
lord, and equally advantageous to the King and to 


| his 
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his ſubjects; for while it preſerved that ſuſpicious 
attention, with which the people ought always to exa- 
mine the conduct of minaſters, it tended at the ſame 
time rather to increaſe than diminiſh that attachment 
to the perſon of their Sovereign. If there be not a 
tatality attending every meaſure you are concerned 
in, by what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly 
has it happened, that thoſe ungractious acts, which 
have diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration, and which-I 
doubt not were entirely your own, ſhould carry with 


them a ſtrong appeararce of perſonal intereſt, and even 


of perſonal enmity in a quarter, where no ſuch inter- 
ſt or enmity can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, without the 
hivheſt injuRice and the higheſt diſhonour? On the 
ther hand, by what judicious management have you 
contrived it, that the only act at mercy, to which you 
ever adviſed your Sovereign, far from adding to the 
luftire of a character truly gracious and benevolent, 
ſhould be received with univerſal diſapprobation and 
difguſt! I ſhall confider it as a miniſterial meaſure, 
my lord duke, becauſe you are the miniſter. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, 
it was natural enough that government ſhould give 
him every poffible encouragement and ſupport. The 
honourable ſervice for which. he was hired, and the 
Tpirit with which he performed it, made a common 
. cauſe between your grace and him. The miniſter, 
who by ſccret corruption invades the freedom of elec- 
tions, and the ruffian, who by open violence deſtroys 
that freedom, are bated in the ſame bottom. 
They have the ſame intereſts, and mutually feel for 
tach other. To do juſtice to your grace's humanity, 
you felt for Mac Quirk as you ought to do, and if 
you had been contented to.afhit him indirectly, wich- 

out 
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out a notorious denial of juſtice, or openly inſulting 
the ſenſe of the nation, you might have ſatisfied every 
duty of political friendſhip, without commiting tho 
honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputati- 
on of his government. But when this unhappy man 
had been folemuly tried, convicted and condemned; 
hen it appeared that he had been frequently em- 
ployed in the ſame ſervices, and that no excuſe for 
him could be drawn '+ither from the innocence of his 
former life, or the fimplicity of his character, was-it 
not hazarding too much, to interpoſe the ſtrength of 
the prerogative between this felon and the juſtice of 
his eountry ? You ought to have known that an ex- 
ample of this ſort was never ſo neceſſary as at pre- 
ſent; and certainly you muſt have known that the 
lot could not have fallen upon a more guilty objeRt, 
What ſyſtem of government is this ? You are perpe- 
tually complaining of the riotivus diſpoſition of the 
lower claſs of people, yet when the laws have given 
you the means of making an example, in every ſenſe 
unexceptionable, and by far the moſt likely to awe 
the multitude, you pardon the offence, and are not 
aſhamed to give the ſanction of government to the 
riot you complain of, and even to future murders. 
Jou are partial perhaps to the military mode of ex- 
* -ecution, and had rather ſee a ſcore of theſe wretches 
- butchered by the guards, than one of them ſuffer 
death by regular coiirſe of law. How does it happen, 
my lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy of the 
prerozative is cruelty and oppreſſion to the ſubject. 
The meaſure it ſeems was ſo extraordinary, that 
you thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for it 
to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 
v. Tou ſay that Meſſrs. Bromfield and Starting 
rere 


- 


or  v»- 


1 


rial evidence? 


2. You ſay thet Mr. Foote did not fs the deceaſed 
until after his death. A ſurgeon, 
know very little of his profeſſion, if upon examining 
a wound, or a contuſion, 
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were not examined at Mac Quir#'s trial. J Vill tell 
your grace why they were not. They muſt have been 
examined upon oath; and it was foreſeen, that their 
evidence would cither not benefit, or might be pre- 
judicial to the priſoner. Otherwile, is it conceivable 
that his counſel ſhould neglect to call in ſuch mate- 


he cannot determine whe- 
ther it was mortal or not —Vhile the party is alive 
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my lord, muſt 


a lurgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; whereas 
by the death of the patient, he is enabled to conſi- 
der both cauſe and effect in one view, and to ſpeak 
with a certainty confirmed by experience, 

Yet we are to thank your grace for the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a new tribunal. 


Your 2% poſt mortem, 


1s unknown. to the laws of England, and does honour 
to your invention. The only material objection to 
it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was infuficient, be- 
cauſe he did not examine the wound till the death of 
the party, much leſs can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never ſaw the body of Mr. Clarke, 
cither before or after his deceaſe, authoriſe yow to ſu- 
perſede the verdict of a jury, and ſentence of the law. 
Now my lord, let me afk you, las it never occurred 
to your grace, while you were withdrawing this deſ- 
perate wretch from that juflice which the laws had 
awarded, and which the whole people of England de- 


that there is another mar, Wwhe 


manded againſt him, 


is the favourite of his country, whoſe pardon would 
have been accepted with gratitude, whoſe pardon 
would have healed al! our diviſions : ? Have you quite 
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forgotten that this man was once your grace's friend; 
Or is it to murdererg only that you will extend the 
mercy of the crown ? 

Thete are queſtions you will not anſwer. Nor 1 
it neceſſary. The character of your private life, and 
the unitorm tenour of your public conduct, is an an- 
er to them all, 


JTUNIUS. 
FTT 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, | April 10, 1771. 


[| HAVE fo good an opinion of your Grace's diſcern- 
ment, that when the author of the vindication of your 
conduct aſſures us, that he writes from his own mere 


motion, without the leaſt authority from your Grace, 
I ſhould be ready enough to believe him, but for one 
fatal mark, which either you perſonal or your politi- 
cal character is concerned.—Your firſt attempt to 
ſupport Sir William Proctor ended in the election of 
Mr. Wilkes; the ſecond enſured ſucceſs.to Mr. Glyn. 
The extraordinary ſtep you took to make Sir James 
Lowther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has ruin- 
ed his intereſt in that county for ever. The Houſe 
Liſt of Dire&ors was curſed with the concurrence of 
government; and even the miſerable Dingley could 
not eſcape the misfortune of your grace's protection. 


Wich this uniform experience before us, we are au- 


thoriſed to ſuſpect, that when a pretended vindieati- 
on of your principles and conduct in reality contains 
the bittereſt reflection upon both, it could. not have 
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been written without your immediate direction and 
aſſiſtance. The author indeed calls God to witneſs 
foi him, with all the ſincerity, and in the very terms 
of an Iriſh evidence, to the bet of his knowledge and 
belicf. My Lord, you ſhould not encourage theſe ap+ 
peals. to heaven. The pious Prince; from whom you 
are ſuppoſed to deſcend, made ſuch. frequent uſe of 
them in his public declarations; that at laſt the peo- 
ple alſo found it neceſſary to appeal to heaven in their 
turn. Your adminiſtration has driven us into cir- 
cumſtances of equal diſtreſs; beware at leaſt how. 
you remind us of che remedy. > _ 
You hare already much-to anſwer 8 Tou have 
provoked this: unhappy. gentleman to play the fool 
once more in public life, in ſpite of his years and in- 
firmities, and to ſhew us that, as you yourſelf are a ſin- 
gular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, the man who de- 
fends you is a no leſs remarkable example of age wich- 
out che benefit of experience. To ſollow ſuch a wri- 
ter minutely would, like his own periods, be a labour 
without end. I] he ſubject too has been already diſ- 
cuſſed, and is ſufficiently underſtood. I cannot help 
. obſerving, however, that, when the pardon of Mac 
Quirkgwas the principal charge againſt you, it would 
have been but a decent compliment to your grace's 
underſtanding, to have defended you upon your own 
principles. What credit does a man deſerve, who 
tells us plainly, that the facts ſet forth in the King's 
proclamation were not the true motives on which he 
pardon was granted, and that he wiſhes that thoſe chi- 
rurgical reports, which firſt gave occaſion to certain _ 
doubts in the royal breaſt, had not been laid before 
his Majeſty. You ſee, my Lord, that even your - 
friends cannot deſend your actions, without changing 
E 2 q your 


connexion with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been 
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your principles, nor juſtify a deliberate meaſure of 
government, without contradicting the main aſſertion 
on which it was founded. | 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you toa 
dilemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for you to 
reconcile your political intereſt with your duty. You 
were obliged either to abandon an active uſeful pattiſan 
or to protect a felon from public juſt ice. With your 
uſual ſpirit, you preferred your intereſt to every other 
conſideration; and with your uſual judgment, you 
founded your determination upon the only motives 
v. hich ſhould not have been given to the public. 

I have frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's conduct. 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having, devo- 
ted myſelf to the ſervice of ſedition. Your Grace can 
beſt inſorm us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qua- 
lities you firſt honoured him with your friendſhip or 
how long it was before you diſcovered thoſe bad one 
in him, at which, it ſeems, your delicacy was offen- 
ded. Remember, my Lord, that you continued your 


convicted of thoſe crimes, which you have ſinee talen 
Pains to repreſent in the blackeſt colours of blaſphe- 
my and treaſon, How unlucky is it, that the firſt in- 
fiance you have given us ef a ſcrupulous regard to 
decorum is united with the breach of a moral obliga- f 
tion! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to at: 
firm, that, if I had been weak enough to form ſych 
a friendſhip, I would never have been baſe enough to 
betray it. But, let Mr Wilkes's character be what 
it may, this at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtanced as 
He his with regard to the public, even his vices plead 
ſor him. The people of England have too much dil. 
cernment G ſuffer your Grace to take advantage s 
In” i833 £24 $f 


the failings of a private character, to eſtabliſh a pre- 
cedent by which the public liberty is affected, and 
which you may hereaſter, with equal eaſe and ſatiſ- 
faction, employ to the ruin of the beſt men in the 
kingdom. Content yourſelf, my lord, with the many 
advantages, which the unſullied purity of your own 


friend, Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiving piety 


not as other men are; extortioners, unjuſt, “ adulter- 
ers, or even às this publican.“ In a heart void of feel- 


lated with impunity, and there you may ſafely in- 
dulge your genius. But the laws of Enyland ſhall 
not be violated, even by your hely zeal to oppreſs a 
finner; and though you have ſucceeded in making 


your ambition, 


DEATH OF ne. dns 


Quies ribi Sore furor + ny 


A xp are theſe periods gl with tuneful care, 


f. | 
Theſe thoughts which gleam'd with Ciceronian ore, 
„lie they my Junius, paſs'd like vulgar air, 


hat Droop d is thy plume, to riſe on Fame no more? 


Thy plume it was the harp of ſong in proſe ; 

lil. Oft has its numbers ſoeth'd the felon's ear, 

. Oft to its tune my Wilkite heroes roſe 

the With couch'd tobacco-pipes in acts to * * 
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character has given you over your unhappy deſerted; 


of the court you live in, and bleſs God that you“ are 


ing, the laws of honour and good faith may be vio- 


him the tool, you ſhall not make him the victim of 5 
JUN.IUS. 
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Where now ſhall ſtor my Clodius and his crew, 
My dear aſſembly to the midnight hour, 
Ah! where acquire a trumpeter ?—ſince you 

No more ſhall rouze them with your claſs power, 
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Accurs'd Silurus ! blaſted be thy wing 

That grey Scotch wing which led th' unerring dart! 
In virtue's cauſe could all that's ſatire ſting. 

A boſom, which corruption s poiſon fraught ? 


Impoſhble—then hear me, fiends of hell, 
This dark event, this myſtery unfold ; 
Poiſon'd was Junius? No; alas! he fell 
* Midft arrows dipp'd in miniſterial gold.” 


Then hear me, rioters, of my command, 
Condemn the villain to a traitor's doom : 
Let none but faithſul knaves adorn my band; 

Go, fink this character into his tomb. 


Here tank an eNayift, of dubious name, 
_ Whoſe tinfel'd page on airy cadence run. 

Friendleſs, with party—noted, without ſame, 
Virtue and vice diſ claim d him as a ſon. 


rOETIKASTOs 


the miniſtry. ' It is true J have reſuſed offers, which 
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I. E T T E R. X. 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER or Tk TuBILIC AD- 
VERTISER, 


SI R, | EL 5 April 12, 1769. 


HE monody on the Nepp 8d deach of Junius, 
is not the leſs poetical for beir 8 founded on a fiction. 
In ſome parts of it, there is a promiſe of genius, 
which deſerves to be encouraged. My letter of Mon- 
day will, I hope, convince the author that J am nei- 


ther a partiſan of Mr. Wilkes, nor yet bought off by 


a more . or a more intereſted 1 man would have | 
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3 as far as my 1 is capable of 
judging, that the preſent miniſtry are driving this 
country to deſtruction; and you, I think, Sir, may 
be ſatisfied that my tank and 8 gg me ore 
a common bribe. 8 
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1 8 A I D you ere An al man Without the benefit 
of experience. It ſeems. you are alſo a volunteer 


wick the ſtipend of twenty arten and at a 
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period when all proſpects are at an end, you are ſtill 
looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of go- 
vernment than you are. 
ton impudence, 

Temeraire vieilla rd, aura ſa recompenſe. 
But I will not deſcend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peeviſhneſs 
of your diſeaſes. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, 
has been ſo little read, that the public cannot know 
how far you have a right to give me the lie, without 
the following citation of your own words. 
Page G— 1. That he is perſuaded that the motives 
„which he (Mr. Weſton) has alledged, mult appear 
: fully ſufficient, with or without the opinions of the 
ſurgeons. 


2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEN 
© the foundation, on which the Earl of Rochford. 
* thought proper, &c. 

That he cannoT zur REGRET that the Earl of 
« Rochford ſeems to have thought proper to lay the 
* chirurgical reports before the King, in preference 
* toall the other ſufficient motives,” &. 

Let the public determine whether this be defending 
government on their principles or your own. 

The ſtyle and language you have adoptod are, 1 
confeſs, not-ill ſuited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cauſe you have un- 
dertaken. Every common dawber writes raſcal and 
villain under his pictures; becauſe the pictures them- 
ſelves have neither character nor reſemblance. But 
the works of a maſter require no index. His features 
and colouring are taken from nature. The impreſſion 
they make 1s immediate and uniform; nor is it poffi- 
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ble to miſtake his characters, whether they repreſent 

the treachery of a miniſter, or the abuſed a 

of a King. 
JUNIU 8. 


e 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON- | 
MY LORD, April 24, 1709. 


Tn E i yiiem you Way 2 to EH adopted, when | 

Lord Chatham urexpeRedly Jeft you at the head of 
affairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncommon exerti- 
on of vigour, which has ſince illuſtrated your charae- 
ter, and diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration. Far 
from diſcovering a ſpirit bold enough to invade 
the firſt rights of the people, and the firſt principles 
of the conſtitution, yau were ſerupulous of exerciſ- 
ing even thoſe powers, with which the executive 
branch of che legillature- is legally inveſted. We 
have not yet; forgotten how: long Mr. Wilkes 
was ſuſfered to appear at large, nor how long he 
was at liberty, to canvaſs for the city and country, 
with all the terrors f an outlayr y hanging over 
him.. Our _graciqus Soxercign has not ygt forgot en 
the extragrdinary gare you took of his dignity, and 
of the ſafety of his perſon, when ata criſis, which 
| courtiers affeAed, to call; alarming; you leſt the. metror 
polis expoſed for two nights, together, to every ſpecies 
oi riot and diſorder. The ſecurity of the royalreſidence 
ſrom inſult was then ſufficiently, provided for in Mr. 
Co nway's firmneſs and Lord Weymouth's s diſcretion; | 
while the Prime Miniſter of Great Britain, in Aaxural 


ret irement, 


„ > 2} "oy wor we 4 09 0 , 
retirement, and in the arms of faded beauty, had loft 
all memory of his Sovereign, his country and himſelf, 
In theſe inflances you might have ated with vigour, 
for you would have had the ſanction of the laws ts 
ſupport you. The friends of government might have 
defended you without ſhame, and moderate men, who 
w.1h well to the peace and good order of ſociety, might 
have had a pretence for applauding your conduct. 
But theſe it ſeems were not occaſions worthy. of your 


Grace's interpofition. You reſerved the proofs of ” 
your intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard and v. 
importance; and now, as if the moſt diſgraceful relax- 15 
ation of the executive authority had given you a clain ks 
of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill more dangerous, M 
you ſeem determined to compenſate amply for your P 
former negligence ; and to balance the non-execution a 
of che laws with the breach of the conſtitution. From 4 
one extreme you ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without b.. 
leaving, between the weakneſs and the fury of the i 
paſſions, one moment's interval for the firmneſ; s of the th 
underſtanding. A 

Theſe obſervations, general as they are, might i} 
eaſily be extended into a faithful hiſtory of your * 
Grace's adminiſtration, and perhaps may be the em: 2 
ployment of a future hour. But the buſineſs of the 4 
preſent moment will not ſuffer me to look. back to a " 
ſeries of events, which ceaſe to be intereſting or im- } 
portant, becauſe they are ſucceeded by a meaſure ſo 5 
ſingularly daring, that it excites all our attention, and 10 
engroſſes all our reſentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has boar crowned E 
with ſucceſs. With this precedent before you, with A 
the principles on which it was eftabliſhed; and with 11 


e ru Nee of cemmons, perhaps leſs virtuous | 
than 
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than the preſent, every county in England, under the 
auſpices of the treaſury, may be repreſented, as com- 
pleatly as the county of Middleſex. Poſterity will ; 
be indebted to your Grace for not contenting your- 
ſelf with a temporary expedient, but entailing upon 
them the immediate bleilings of your adminiſtration. 
Boroughs were already too much at the mercy of go- 
vernment. Counties could neither be purchaſed nor in- 
timidated, But their folemn determined election may 
be rejected, and the man they deteſt may be appoint- 
ed, by another choice, to repreſent them in parliament. 
Yet it is admitted, that the ſheriff's obeyed the laws 
and performed{their duty. The return they made muſt 
have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly they would 
have been cenſured for making it. Wich every good 
vatured allowance for your Grace's youth and inex- 
perience, there are ſome things which you cannot but 
know. You .cannot but know that the right of the 
freeholders to adhere to their choice (even ſuppoſing 
it improperly exerted) was as clear-and indiſputable a8 
that of the houſe of commons to exclude one of their 
own members ?—nor is it poſſible for you not to ſee 
the wide diftance there is. between the negative power 
of rejecting one man, and the poſitive-' Power of ap- 
pointing another. The right of expulſion, in the moſt 
favourable ſenſe, is no more than the euſtom of par- 
liament. The right of election is the very efſence o 
the conftitution. To violate chat right, and much 
more to transfer it to any other ſet of men, is a ſtep 
leading immediately to the diſſolution of all govern- 
ment. do fat forth as it operates, it conſtitutes a houſe 
of commons, which does not repreſent the people, 
A houſc of commons ſo ſormed would involve a con- 
lradiflion and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas; but thete 
dare 
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are ſome minifters, my Lord; whole views can © only be 
anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and making the 
ſame propoſition, which is falſe and abſurd in argu. 
ment, true in ſact. _ 

This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one conſequence, favourable with the people, which 
I am perſuaded you did not foreſee. While the con- 
teſt lay between the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his fi- 
tuation and private character gave you advantages 
over him which common candour, if not the memory 
of your ſormer friendſhip ſhould have forbidden you 
to make uſe of. To religious men you had an opportu. 
nity of exaggerating the irregularities of his paſt life ;— 
to moderate men you held forth the pernicious conſe. 
quences of faftion. Men, who with this character, looked 

no farther than the object before them, were not diſſa- 
tisfied at ſecing Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament, 
You have now taken care to ſhift the queſtion ; or, ra- 
ther, you have created a new 6ne, in which Mr. 
Wilkes is no more concerned than any other Engliſh 
gentleman. You have united this country againſt 
you on one grand conſtitutional point, on the decifion 
of which our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely de- 
pends. You have aſſerted, not in words but in fad, 
that repreſentation in parliament does not depend upon 
the choice of the freeholder. If ſuch a caſe can poſſibly 

happen once, it may happen frequently ; it may hap- 
pen always :—and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reaſoning whatſoever, can prevail againſt twelvehun- 
dred, the ſame reaſoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his ſeat with ten votes, or even with one. 
The conſequences of this attack upon the conſtitution 
are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dulleſt 
apprehenſion. I truſt you will find, that the people 
| | of 
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of England are neither deficient in ſpirit nor under- 
ſanding, though you have treated them, as if they had 
zeither Tenſe to feel or ſpirit to reſent. We have rea- 
ſon to thank God and our anceſtors, that there never 
yet was a minifiry in this country, who could ſtand the 
ifſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every prejudice in 
ſavour of your intentions, I fee no ſuch abilities in 
your Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an en- 
terprize, in which the ableſt and bafeſt of your prede- 
ceiſors have found their deſtruction. You may con- 
tinue 10 deceive your gracious mafler with falſe repre- 


You may command a venal vote, becaule it is the 
common eſtabliſhed appendage of your office. But 
4 never hape that the freckolders will make a tame ſur- 
reader of their rights, or that an Er, Sliſh army will 


7 join with you in overturning the Here of their 
5 country. They know that their'firſt duty, as citizens, 
% is paramount to all ſubſcquent engagements, nor will 
1, they prefer the difcipline Or even The honours of their 


N profeſſion to thoſe ſacred original rights, which be- 
Leden to chem before they were ſoldiers, and which 
Io. they claim and poſſeſs as the birth-rights of Engliſh- 


men. 
ct, 


4 Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that 
ls WF infipid ſyſtem, which you firſt ſet out with, 
p- Lake back your miſtreſs; the rameof friend may be 
de al to her, for it leads to treachery and perſecution. 
Ds I ndulve the people. Attend New- market. Mr. 
en attrell may again vacate his ſeat; ard Mr. Wilkes, 
5 f not periccuted, will ſoon be forgatten. To be 
ion veak and inactive is ſaſer than to be 1 and cri- 
left ninal; and wide is the diſtance between a riot of the 
ple pulace and a convulſion of the whole kingdom. 
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are ſome miniſters, my Lord, whole views can W only be 
anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and making the 
ſame propoſition, which is falſe and abſurd in argu- 
ment, true in ſact. - | 
This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one conſequence, favourable with the people, which 
I am perſuaded you did not foreſee. While the con- 
teſt lay between the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his ſi- 
tuation and private character gave you advantages 
over him which common candour, if not the memory 
of your ſormer friendſhip ſhould have for bidden you 
to make uſe of. To religious men you had an opportu. 
nity of exaggerating the irregularities of his paſt life; 

to moderate men you held forth the pernicious conſe- 
quences of ſaction. Men, who with this character, looked 
no farther than the object before them, were not diſſa- 
tisfied at ſecing Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. 
You have now taken care to ſhift the queſtion ; ; OT, ra- 
ther, you have created a new one, in which Mr. 
Wilkes is no more concerned than any other Englith 
gentleman. You have united this country againſt 
you on one grand conflitutional point, on the decifion 
of which our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely de- 
pends. You have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, 
that repreſentation in parliament does not depend upon 
te choice of the freeholder. If ſuch a caſe can poſſibly 


happen once, it may happen frequently; ; It may hap- 


pen A5 wand if three hundred votes, by any mode 


of reaſoning whatſoever, can prevail againſt twelvehun- 
dred, the ſame reaſoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his feat with ten votes, or even with one. 


The conſequences of this attack upon the conſtitution 


are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dulleſt 
apprehenſion. I truſt you will find, chat the people 
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of England are neither deficient in ſpirit nor under- 
ſtanding, though you have treated them, as If they had 
neither ſenſe to feel or ſpirit to reſent. We have rea- 
{on to thank God and our anceſtors, that there never 
yet was a miniflry in this country, who could ſtand the 
iſſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every prejudice in 
ſavour of your intentions, I fee no ſuch abilities in 
your Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an en- 
terprize, in which the ableft and baſeſt of your prede- 
ceſſors have found their deſtruftion. You may con- 
tinue io deceive your gracious maller with falſe repre- 
ientations of the temper and condition of his ſubjects. 
You may command a venal vote, becauſe it is the 
common eſtabliſhed appendage of your office. But 
| never hope that the freckolders will make a tame ſur- 
render of their rights, or that an Er.v.ilk army will 
join with you in overturning the W of their 
country. They know that their firſt duty, as citizens, 

is paramount to all ſubſequent engagements, nor will 
b they prefer the difcipline or even the honours of their 
g profeflion to thoſe ſacred original rights, which be- 
: 4 to chem before they were ſoldiers, and which 
they claim and polleſs as the birth-rights of Engliſh- 


men. 
1 Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that 
- ealy 1nfipid ſyſtem, which . you firſt Yet out with, 

Take back your miſtreſs; the rameof friend may be 
i fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and perſecutions. 
1 Indulge the people. Attend New- market. Mr. 
52 I, attrell may again vacate his ſeat; ard Mr. Wilkes, 
1 if not perſecuted, will ſoon be forgotten. To = 
A weak and inactive is ſaſer than to be brine: and cri- 
ft minal; and wide is the diſtance between a riot of the 
le populace and à convulſion of the whole kingdom. 
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You may live to make the experiment, but no hone? 


man can with you ſhould ſurvive it. 


JUNIUS 
LI rr 


LO 71135 GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAEFTON. 


MY LORD, May 30, 1769. 


I. the meaſures in which you have been moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful, bad been ſupported by any tolerable appear- 
. ance of argument, I thould have thought my time not 
employed, in continuing to examine your conduct 
25a mi niſter, and Rating it fairly to the public; but 
when I ſcequeſlions of the bigheſt national importarce 
carried as they have been, and the. firſt principles of 
the cor ſtitution openly violated, without argument or 
. Gecency, I confeſs, I give up the cauſe in deſpair. 
The meaneft of your predeceſſors had abilities ſuffici- 
ent lo ive a colour to their meaſures. If they invaded 
the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer 2 
direct inſult to their underſtanding; and, in former 
times, me moſt venal parliaments made it a condition, 
in their Dargain wich the miniſter, that he ſhould fur- 
niſh them with ſame plauſible pretences for telling 
their country and themſelves. You have had the 
merit of intreducing a more compendious ſyſtem of 
Zo vernment and logic. You neither addreſs yourlſelt 

co ſhe pa ſſinns, nor to the underſtanding, but fimply 
to the touch. You apply yourſelf immediately to the 
feelings of your friends, who, contrary to the forms 
ot SarHament, never enter heartils into 2 debate, un- 


i they have divided. | 
"Bo 
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Ne nguiſhi ng, therefore, all idle vie ws of amend- 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit 40 the public, let 
me be permitted to confider, your character and con- 
duct merely as a ſubject of curious ſpeculation—— 
There is ſomething in both, which diſtinguiſhes. you 
not. only from all other miniſters, bat all Ihe men. 
It is not that you do wrong by defign, bur that you .. 
ould never do right by miſtake. Ir is not that your 
indolence and your activity have been equally mifap- 
plied, but that the firſt uniform principle, or, i £ 
may ſo call it, the genius of your life, ſhould hare 
cairied you through every pothible.change and con- 
tradition of conduct, without the momentary im- 
putation or colour of a virtue; and that the waldeft 
ſpirit of inconfilency, ſhould never once have be- 
trayed you iato a wiſe or honourable ation. This 
I own, gives an air of fingularity to your fortune, as. 
well as to your diſpoſition. Let us look back toge- 
ther to a ſcene, in which a mind like yours will 
find nothing to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, how 
well you have ſupported the various relations in 
which you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your country 
your friend, and yourſelf. Give us, if it be poſſib le, 
lome excuſe to poſterity, and to. ourſelves, for ſub- 
mitting to your adminiſtration. If not the abilities 
of a great miniſter, if not the integrity of a patriot . 
or che fidelity of a friend, ſhew us, at leaſt, the firm- 
nels of a man,,—For the ſake of your miſtreſs, the lo- 
er ſhall be ſpared. I will not lead her into publia 
you have done, nor will I inſult the memory of 
leparted beauty. Her ſex, which alone made her a- 
mia ble in your eyes, makes her reſpectable in mine. 
The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome men 
has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to be vici- 
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ous in the extreme, without being degenerate. Thoſe 
of your Grace, for inflance, left no diſtreſfſing exam- 
ples of virtue, even to their legitimate poſterity, and 
you may look back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious 
, pedigree, in hich heraldry has not left a ſingle good 
quality upon reeord to inſult or upbraid you. You 
have better proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than 
the regiſter of a marriage, or any troubleſome inke- 
ritance of repuiation, There are ſome hereditary. 
ſtrokes of character, by which a family may be as 
clearly diſtinguiſhed as by the blackeſt features of the 
human face, Charles the Firſt lived and died a hy- 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of ano- 
ther ſort, and ſhould have died upon the ſame ſcaf- 
ſold, At the diſtance of a century, we ſee their differ- 
ent characters happily revived and blended in your 
Grace. Sullen and ſevere without religion, profligate 
without gaiety, you live like Charles the Second, 
without being an amiable companion, and, for aught 
I know may die as his lather did, without the repu- 
tation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit 
in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to 
Lord Chatham's protection. From Newmarket, 
White's, and the oppoſition, he gave you to the world 
with an air of popularity, which young men uſually 
ſet out with, and ſeldom preſerve: grave and plauſi- 
ble enough to be thought fit for buſineſs; too young 
for treachery; and, in ſhort, a patriot of no unpro- 
mifing expectations. Lord Chatham was the earlieſt 
object of your political wonder and attachment; yet 
you deſerted him, upon the firſt hopes that offered of 
an equal ſhare of Power with Lord Rockingham. 

When 


— 


ET 33. 
When the Duke of Cumberland's firſt negociation 
failed, and when the favourite was puſhed to the laſt. 
extremity, you ſaved him, by joining with an admi- 
niſtration, in which Lord Chatham had refuſed to en 
gage. Still however he was your friend, and you. 
are yet to explain to the world, why you conſented 
to act whhout him, or why, after uniting with Lord 
Rockingham, you deſerted and betrayed him. You 
complained that no meaſures were taken to ſatisſy 
your patron, and that your friend Mr. Wilkes, who 
had ſuffered ſo much for the.party, had been abagdon- 
el to his fate. They have ſince contributed, not a 
little, to your preſent plenitude of power; yet, I think, 
Lord Chatham has leſs reaſon than ever to be ſatisfi- 
ed! and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the great- 
eſt misfortune of his lite, that you ſhould have ſo 
many compenſations to make in the cloſet for your 
{rmer friendſhip with him. Your gracious maſter 
underſtands your character, and makes you rperſecu- 
tor becauſe you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham ſormed his laſt adminiſtration _ 
principles which you certainly concurred 1n, or you 
could never have been placed at the head of the Trea- 
fury. By deferting thoſe principles, and by acting 
in direct contradiction to them, in which he found you 
were ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, you Toon forced 
him to leave you to yourſelf, and to withdraw his 
name from an adminiftration, which had been fo med 
on the credit of it. You had then a proſpect of friend- 
thips better ſuited to, your genius, and more likely to 
ix your diſpoſition. Marriage is the point on which 
every rake is ſtationary at laſt; and truly, my Lord, 
you may well be weary of the circuit you have taken, 
for you have now fairly travelled through every ſign 
in the political zodiao, from thc Scorpion, in vol ch 
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you ſtung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Vir gin 18 
the houſe of Bloomſbury, One would think that you 
had had ſufficient experience of theſrailty of nuptial en- 
gagements, or, at leaſt, that ſuch a friendſhip as the 
Duke of Bedford's might have been ſecured to you by 
the auſpicious marriage of your late ducheſs with his 
nephew. But ties of this tender nature cannot be 
drayn too cloſe; and it may poſſible be a part of the 
Duke of Bedford's ambition, after making her an ho- 
neſt woman, to work a miracle of che ſame ſort upon 
your Grace. This worthy Nobleman has long dealt 
in virtue. There has been a large ee of it 
in his own family; and, in the way of traffic, I dare 
ſay, he has bought and ſold more than half the 16- 
preſentative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
You have now a ſtrength ſufficient to command the 
the cloſet, and if it be neceſſary to betray one friend- 
ſhip more, you may ſet even Lord Bute at defiance. 
Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poſſibly remember what 
uſe the Duke of Bedford uſually makes of his power; 
and our gracious Sovereign, I dou bt not, rejoices at 
this firſt appearance of union among his ſervants, 
His late Majeſty, under the happy influence of a fa- 
mily connexion between his miniflers, was relieved 
from the cares of government. A more active prince 
may perhaps obſerve, with ſuſpicion, by what degrees 
an artful ſervant grows upon his maſter; from the firſt 
unlimited profeſſions of duty and attachment to the 
painful repreſer.tation of the neceſſity of the royal 
ſervice, and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to the hum- 
ble inſolence of dictating in all the obſequious forms 
of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The interval is carefully 
employed in forming connex1083, creating intereſts, 
col- 
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colle King a party, and laying che foundation of dou- 


ble marriages, until che deluded prince, who thought 
hs had found a creature proſtituted to his fervice, and 


inſignificant enough to be always dependant upon his 


pleaſure, finds Binn at laſt too ſtrong to be cmmand- 
ed, and too formidable to be dess 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is but 
the counter- part of your private hiſtory, the fame in- 
conſiſtency, the ſame contradictions. In America we 
trace you, from the firſt oppoſition to the Stamp Act, 
on principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender 
of the right; then forward to Lord Rockingham's de- 
claration of the right; then forward to taxation with 
Mr. Townſhend; and in the laſt inſtance, from the 
gentle Conway's .undetermined diſcretion, to blood 
and compulſion with the Duke of Bedford; yet if we 
may believe the ſimplicity of Lord North's eloquenec, 
at the opening of next ſeſſions, you are once more 
to be patron of America. Is this the wiſdom ofa 
great miniſter ? or is it the vibration of a pendulum ? 
Had you no opinion of your own, my Lord? or was it 
the gratification of betraying every part with which 
you have been united, and of deſerting every political 
prineiple in which you had concurred. 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
ſrom this admirable ſyſtem of provincial government; 
they will find gratification enough in the ſurvey of 
your domeſtic and foreign policy. 

If, inſtead of diſowning, with Uord Shelburne the 
Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, 
you know, my Lord, that Corſica would never have 
been invaded. The French ſaw the weakneſs of a 
diſtracted miniſtry, and were juſlified in treating you 
with contempt : they would probably have yielded 
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in the firſt inſtance rather than hazard a rupture with 
this country; but being once engaged, they cannot 
retreat without diſhonour. Common ſenſe foreſees 
conſequences which have eſcaped your Grace's pene- 
tration. Either we ſuffer the French to make an ac- 
quiſition, the importance of which you have probably 
no conception of, or we oppole them by an under- 
hand 'management, which only difgraces us in the 
eyes of Europe, without anſwering any purpoſe of 
policy or prudence. From ſecret indiſcreet aſſiſt- 
ance, a tranſition to ſome more open decifive mea- 
ſures becomes unavoidable, till at laſt we find our- 
ſelves principals in the war, and are obliged to hazard 
every thing for an object which might have original- 
ly been obtained without 'expence or danger. I am 
not verſed in the politics of the north ; But this I be- 
lieve is certain, that half the money you have diftr1- 
buted to carry the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, or even 
your ſecretary's ſhare in the laſt ſubſcription, would 
have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it ceco- 
nomy, my Lord? er did the coy refiltance you have 
conſtantly met with in the Bruifh ſenate, make you 
deſpair of corrupting the Divan? Your friends in- 
deed have the firſt-claim upon your bounty, but if 
five hundred pounds a year can be ſpared in penſion 
to Sir John Moore, it would not have diſgraced you 
to have allowed ſomething to the ſecret fervice of the 
public. 

You will ſay perhaps that the ſituation of affairs 
at home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your 
attention. Here I confeſs you have been active. An 

amiable accompliſhed prince aſcends the throne, un- 
der the happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and 
united affections of his ſubjects. The firlt meaſures 
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of his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, were 
not able io ſhake their attachments. Tour ſervices, 
my Lord, have been more ſucceſsful. Since you 
were permitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the na- 
tural effects of a ſyſtem of * at once both 
odious and contemptible. e have ſeen the laws 
ſometimes ſcandalouſly Ra ſometimes violently 
fretched beyond their tone. We have ſeen the ſa- 
cred perſon of the Sovereign inſulted; and in pro- 
tound peace, and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity 
of his ſu bjects brought by his own ſervants into a pub- 
lic queſtion. Without abilities, reſolution, or intereſt, 
you have done more than Lord Bute could accom- 
pliſh, with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for pre- 
ſent or future reputation, will not deſire to be hand- 
ed down in theſe colours to poſterity. You have 
reaſon to flatter yourſelf that the memory of your 
adminiſtration will ſurvive even the forms of a con- 
ſiitution, which our anceſtors vainly hoped would be 
immortal; and as for your own perſonal character, I 
will not, for the honour of human nature, ſuppoſe 
that you can wiſh to have it remembered. 'The con- 
dition of the preſent times is deſyerate indeed ; but 
there is a debt due to thoſe who come after us, and 
it is the hiſtorian's office to puniſh, though he cannot 
correct. I do not give you to poſterity as a pattera 
to imitate, but as an example to deter; and as your 
conduct comprehends every thing that a wiſe or ho- 
neſt miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to make you a ne- 
ative inſtuuction to your ſucceſſors for ever. 


JUNIUS, 
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TO HIS CRACE THE DUKE OI GRKAFTON» 
MY LORD, Tuly 8, 176g. 


I. nature kad given you an underſtanding qualified 
10 keep pace with che wiſhes, aud principles of your. . 
heart, ſhe hould have made you, per hape, the mot 
formidable miniler that ever was employed, under 
2 kmited monasch, to 2ccomplith the ruin of a fre: 
people. When neither the feelings of ſhame, the 
reproaches of conſcience, nor the dread of puniſn- 
ment, form any bar to the deſigns of a minifler, the 

people would have too much reaſon to lament their 
condition, if they did not find ſome reſource in the 
weakneſs of his underſlanding. We owe it to the 
bounty of Providence, that the compleateſſ depravi- 
ty of the heart is ſometimes ſtrangely united with a 
confuſion of the mind, which counteracts the moſt ſa- 
vorite principles, and makes the ſame man treache- 


rous without art, anda hypocrite without deceivirg. 


The. meaſures, for inftance, in which your Grace's 
activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were adopt- 
ed without ſkill, ſhould have been conducted with. 
moxe than common dexterity. But truly, my Lord, 


the execution has been as groſs as the deſign. By 
one decifive ſtep, you have defeated all the arts of 


writing. You have fairly confounded the intrigues 
of oppoſition, and filenced the clamours of faction. 
A dark ambiguous ſyſtem might require and furniſh 
the materials of ingenious illuftration, and, in doubt- 
ful meaſures, the virulent exaggeration of party muſt 
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e employed, to rouze and engage the paſſions of the 
people. Nou have now brought the merits of your 
adminiſtration to an ue, on which every Engliſh- 
man, of the narroweſt capacity, may determine for 
himſelf, It is not an alarm to the paſſions, but à 
calm appeal to the judgement of the people upon 
their own moſt eſſential intereſts. A more ex peri- 
enced miniſter would not ba ve hazarded a direct in- 
vaſion of the firſt principles of the conſlitution, be- 
fore he had made ſome progreſs in ſubduing the ſpi- 
rit of the people. Wich Tuch a cauſe as. yours, my 
Lord, it is not ſuficient that you have the court at 
your devotion, unleſs you can find means to corrupt 
or intimidate the jury. The collective body of the 
people form that jury, and from their deciſion there 
is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to ſupport you, at 2 
criſis of ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long fince 
na ve been conſidered. Judging truly of your diſ- 
poſition, you have perhaps miſtalen the extent of our 
capacity. Good faith and folly have ſo long been 
received ſor ſynonimous terms, that the reverſe of the 
-yropolition has grown into credit, -and every villain 
lancies hinfelf a man of abilities. It is the appre- 
nenſion of your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn 
ſome haſty concluſion of this ſort, and that a partial 
7cliance upon your moral character has betrayed you 
veyond the depth of your underſtanding. You have 
n0wearried things too far to retreat. You have plainly 
declared to the people what they are to expect from 
15e continuance of your adminiſtratzon. It is time 
fer your Grace to confider what you may expect in 
geturn from their ſpirit and their refentment. | 

vince che acceſſion of our moſt gracious Sovereign 
«9 the throne, we have ſcen a ſyſtem of gavernment, 


which 
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which may well be called a reign of experiments, 
Parties of al denominations have been employed and 
diſmiſſed. The advice of the ableſt men in this 
country has been repeatedly called for and rejected; 
and when the royal diſpleaſure has been ſignified 
to a miaiſter, the marks of it have uſually been pro- 
portioned to his abilities and integrity. The ſpirit 
of the FAVOURITE had ſome apparent influence upon 
every adminiſtration; and every ſet of miniſters pre- 
ſerved an appearance of duration, as long as they 
ſubmuted to that influence. But there were certain 
ſervices to be performed for the Favourite's ſecurity 
or to gratify his reſentments, which your predeceſ- 
ſors in office had the wiſdom or the virtue not to un- 
dertake. The moment this refractory ſpirit was diſ- 
covered, their diſgrace was determined. Lord Cha- 
tham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham have 
ſucceſſively had the honour to be diſmiſſed for pre- 
ferrins their duty, as ſervants of the public, to thoſe 
compliances which were expected {from their Ration. 
A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gradually 
collected from the d:ſerters of all parties, intereſts 
and connexions: and nothing remained but to find 
leader ſor theſe gallant well-diſciphned- troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord 
Bute ſound no reſource of depeadance or ſecurity in 
the proud impoſing ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's 
abilities, the ſhrewd inflexible judgment of, Mr. 
Grenville, nor in the mild but determined integrity 
of Lord Rockingham. Is views. and ſituation re- 
quireil a creature void of all theſe properties; and he 
was forced to go through every diviſion, reſolution, 
compoſition, and refinement of political - chemiſtry, 
before he happily arrived at the- put mortuum of 
vitriol 
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trio] in your Grace. Flat and inſipid in your re- 
tired flate, but brought into action, you became vi- 
triol again. Such are the extremes of alternate indo- 
lence or fury, which have governed your whole ad- 
miniſtration. , Your circumſtances with regard to the 
people ſoon becoming deſperate, like other honeft 
ſervants you determined to involve the beſt of maſters 
ia the ſame difficulties with yourſelf. We owe ut to 
your Grace's well directed labours, that your Soxe- 
vereign has been perſuaded to doubt of the affections 
of his ſubjects, and the prople to fuſpect the virtues 
G6! their Sovereign, at a time when both wer eunguel- 
tionable, Nou 7 EX e degraded the royal dig nity into 
a baſe diſhonourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, 
nor had you abilities to carry even the laſt, contempti- 
ble triumph over a pr.vate man, without the grofleſt 
violation of the fundamental laws of the conſtitution 
and rights of. the people. But theſe are rights, my 
Lord, which you can no more annihilate than you 
can the fail to which they are annexed. The quefli- 
on no longet turns upon points of national honour 
and ſeeutity abroad, or on the degrees of expedience 
and propricty of meaſures at Lame It was not in- 
conſiſtent that you ſhould abandon the cauſe of li- 
berty in another country, which you had perſecute1 
in your own; andi in the.common_ arts of domeſtic 
corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Ropert Walpole's | 
ſyſtem except his abilities. In this humble imitative 
line, you might long have proceeded, ſafe and con- 
temptible. You might probably never have ariſen 5 
to the dignity of being hated, and you might even. 
have been deſpiſed. wich. moderation. But it ſeems 
you meant to be diſtinguiſhed, and to a mind like 
yours, there Was no other road ko fame but by the 
Vot. I. N N deſtruction 
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deftruftion of a noble fabric, which you thought had 
been too long the admiration of mankind. The uſe 
you haic made of the military force, introduced an 
larming change in the mode of ézecutirg che lays, 


The arbiuary „ nt of Mr. Luttrell invades 


the foundation of the laws themſelves, as it matiuieft- 
/ transfers the right of legiſlation from thoſe v. hom 
tie people have choſen, to thoſe whom then have re- 


Icctled. With a ſucceflion of ſuch appointments, 


ve may ſoon fee a houſe of commons colledled, 


the choice of which the other tours and ccunties of 


Fagland will have as little ſhare as the devoted coun- 


ty Fi 


Yet I truſt your Grace will find that the people of 
this country are neith:r to be intimidated by violent 
wealures, nor deceived by refinements. When they 
ice Mr. Luttrel! Cated in the houſe of commons by 


nere dint of th wor, aud in direct op Penis to the 


17 


aice of a u hole ccunty, they will no: lien to thoſe 


* 

fubileties by which every arbitrary e tion of au- 
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Uörity 15 e: dlained into the lay an 14Gb Tore F nar- 


Hument. 1 requires 10 perſuaſion of argicment, but 


np! y the evidence of the lenics, to conviice chem, 


7 


that to:transler the right of (lection from the collec 


tive totes reprefc..tative body of the people, contra- 


eli ks all thoſe id-as of a houſe of commons, which 
they have received from their forcſathers, and which 
they alrcady, though vaialy perhaps, delivered to 
their children. The principles on which this violent 


-. meaſure has been defended, have ad ed ſcorn to in- 


pry, and forced us to fcel, chat we were rot t only ob- 
preffed but inſulted. 

Wich what force, my Lord, with what prot ection, 
are you prepared to meet the united deteſtation of the 
8 people 


* 
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p*>ple of England? The city of London has given a 


Venerous example to the kingdom, in wnat manner a 


Fin; of this country ought. tobe addreſfed; and I 
fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your courage to ſtand 
h-tween your Sovercign and the addreſſes of his ſub- 
jos, Tre injurics you, have done this country ars 
ſuch as demand not only redreſs, but vengear.ce. In 
vain ſhall you look for protection to that venal Yor, 
which you have already paid for; another mull Le 
purchaſed; and, to fave a miniſter, the houſe oft 
commons muſt declare chemſelves not only indepen- 


deat of their conſtituents, but the determined enemics- 


of the conſtitution, Conſider, my Lord, whether 


this be an extremity ts which their fears will permit 


chem to advance; or, if their proteftizn ſhould fail 
you, how far you are authoriſed to rely upon the 
fi:cerity of thoſe ſmiles, which a.pious court laviſhes 
without reluctance epon a libertice by profeflion. 
It is not indced the leaſt of the thouſaud contradicti- 
ons which attend you, that a man, marked to the 
worll by the groffcit violation of all ceremony and 


decorum, ſhould be the firſt ſervant of a court, in 


which prayers are morality, and kneeling is religion. 
Truſt not too far to appearances, by which.your pre- 
deceſſors have been deceived, thouzh they have nct 


been injured. Even the beſt of princes may at laſt 
diſcoxer that this is a contention in which every thing 
may be loſt, but nothing can be gained; and as you 


became miniſter by accident, were adopted without 
choice, truſted without confidence, and contir ued 
without favour, be affured that, whenever an occalion 
preſſes, you will be diſcarded without even the forms 
ol regret. You will then have reaſon to be thankful, 
vou are permitted to retire to that feat of learning; 

is G2 | which, 
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which, in contemplation of the ſyſtem of your liſe, 
the comparative purity of your manners with thoſe 
of their high ſteward, and a thouſand other recom- 
mencing cireumſtances, has chofen you to encourage 
the growing virtue of their youth, and to preſide over 
their education. Whenever the ſpirit of diftrit-uting 
prebends and bifhopricks hall have departed from 
you, you will find that learned ſeminary perſedlu 
recovered from the delirium an inflallation, and, 


what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaccſul 


feere of ſlumber and meditation. The venerable ty- 
tors of the univerfity wilt no longer diſtreſs your mo- 
deſty, by propoſing you tor a pattern to their pupils, 
'Fhe learned dulnefs of declamation will be filert; 


and even the yenal muſe, though happieſt in fiction, 
will forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the 
fucceeding age, I could wiſh that your retreat might 
be deferred until your morals ſhall happily be 
ripened to that maturity of corruption, at which phi- 
loſophers tell us, the worſt examples ceaſe to be con- 


tagious. 


JUNIUS 
L I T T E R XV. 


ADDRESSED TO THI PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
Ss VERTISER» 


STR, Tuly 19, 1769: 
A GREAT deal of uſeleſs argument might have 


been ſaved, in the political conteſt, which has ariſen 
irom the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the ſubſequeti 
appointment of Mr. Luttrel, if the queſtion had been 
on 6 
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once lated with precifion, to the ſatisfaction of each 


party, and clearly underſtood by them both. Put in 
this, as in almoſt every other ditpute, it uſually hap- 


pens that much time is loſt in referring to a muldtude 


of caſes and precedents, which prove nothing to the 


purpoſe, or in maintaining propoſitions, which are 
either not diſputed, or, whether they be admitted or 


denied, are entirely indifferent as to the matter in de- 
bate; uutil at laſt the mind, perplexed and confound- 
ed with the endleſs ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes 
ſi. ht of the main queſtion, and never arrives at truth. 


Boch parties in the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe 2 


theſe diſhoneſt artifices. he man who is conſcious 


of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is intereſted in concealing. 


it; and on the other fide, it is not uncommon to ſee a 
good cauſe mangled by advocates who do not knoy 
the real ſtrength of it. 

I ſhoul:l he glad to know, for inflanec; to what 


purpoſe in the preſent cafe, ſo many precedents have 


been produced to prove, that the houſe of commons 
have a right to expel one of their own members; that 
it te longs to them to judge of the validity of elections; 
or that the law of parliament is part of the law of the 
hund? After all theſe prepoſitions are admitted, Mr, 


Luttrell's right to his feat wilt continue to be juſt as 


diſputable as it was before. Not one of. them is at 
preſent in agitation. Let it be admitted that the houſe 


of commons were authoriſed to expcl Mr. Wilkes; that 


chey are the proper court to judge of elections, and 
that the law of parliament is binding upon the people; 
full it remains to be enquired whether the houſe, by 


their reſolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have or have 


not truly declared that law. To facilitate this enquiry 
[ woult have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or in- 
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' © ought to be the fitting member.” 


| Aatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt then be refer- 
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different matter. Ihe ſollowing ſtate of it will pro- 
bably be thought a fair one by both parties; and then 
I imayine there is no gentleman in this country who 
will not be capable of forming a juilicious and true 
opinion upog it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly 
this : Whether or no it be the known eſtabliſhed law 

of parliament, that the expulſion of a member af 

the houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch 

an incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent 
election, any votes given to him are null and void, 
and that any other candidate, who, except the per- 
ſon expelled, has the, greateſt number of votes, 


To prove that the affirmative is the law of parlia- 
ment, F apprehend it is not ſufficient for the preſent 
houfe of commons to declare it to be ſo. We may 
ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſequences of 
ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature to declare new 
laws, without argument or example, and it may per- 
haps be prudent enough to ſubmit to authority; but 
a mere aſſertion will never convince, much leſs will 
it be thought reaſonable to prove the right by the ſact 
itſelf. The miniſtry have not yet pretended to ſuch 
a tyranny over our minds. To ſupport the affirma- 
tive fairly, it will either be neceſſary to produce ſome 
ſtatute in which that poſitive proviſion ſhall have been 
made, that ſpecific diſability clearly created, and the 
conſequences of it declared; or, if there be no ſuch 


red to, and ſome caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be pro- 
duced, with the deciſion of the court upon them; for 
I zeadily admit the cuſtom of parliament, once eleur- 
ly proved, js equally binding with the common and 
ſtatute law. 


The 


ſame time, I do not mean to admit that the late reſo- 
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The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or 
unreaſonable makes no part of this queſtion, We 
are er quiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we mult have either ſta- 
tute or precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At the 


lution of the houſe of commons is defenſible on gene- 
ral principles of reaſon, any more than in law. This 
is not the hinge on which the debatcs turns. - 

Suppoſing therefore that I have laid down an a«- 
eurate ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to affirm, 
1ſt. That there is no ſtatute exiſting by which that 
ſpecific diſability, which we ſpeak of, is created, It 
there be, let it be produced. The argument will 
then be at an end. | 

zdly. That there is no prec-dent in all the pro- 
ceeclings of the houſe of commons, which comes en- 
tirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. * where an ex- 
' pelled member has been returned again, and ano- 
ther candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declared the fitting member.” It there be 
ſuch a. precedent, let it be given to us plainly, and I 
am ſure it will have more weight than all the cunning 
arguments which have been drawn from inferences 
and probabilities. | | 

The miniſtry, in that la borious pamphlet which I 
preſume contains che whole ſtrength of the party, 
have declared, That Mr. Walpole's was the firſt 
« and. only inſtance, in which the electors of any 
county or borough had returned a perſon expelled 
to ſerve in the ſame parliament.” It is not poſſible 
to conceive a caſe more exactly in point. Mr. Wal- 
pole was expelled, and, having a majority of votes at 


the 
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the next election, was returned again. The friends 
of Mr. Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniftry, pe- 
titioned the houſe that he might be the fitting member, 
Thus far the circumſtances tally exactly, except that 
our houſe of commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble 
of petitioning. The point of law however was the 
ſame. It came regularly before the houſe, and it was 
their buſineſs to determine upon it. They did deter- 
mine upon it. They did determine it, for they de- 
clared Mr. Taylor n& duly elected. If it be ſaid that 
they meant this reſolution as a matter of favour and 
indulgence to the borough, which had retorted Mr. 
Walpole upon them, in order tnat the burgeſſes, 
knowing what the law was, might correct thetr error, 
T anſwer, 

I. That is a firange way of arguing to oppoſe a 
fuppoſition, which no man can prove, to a fact which 
proves itſelf. 

II. That if this were the i intention of the houſe of 
commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf. The burget- 
ſes of Lynn could rever have known their error, 
much leſs could they have ever corrected it, by any 
inſtruction they received from the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons. They might perhaps have fore- 
ſeen, that, if they returned Mr. Walpole again he 
would again be rejected; Hut-they never could infer, 
from a reſolution by which the candidate with the 
feweſt votes was declared not duly elected, that at a 
future clection, and in ſimilar circumſtances, the 
houſe of commons would reverſe their reſolution, and 
receive the ſame candidate as duly elected, V hom 

i they had belore rejected. 

| This indeed would have been a moſt extraordinary 

way of declaring the law of parkament, and what I 
preſume 
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preſume no man, whoſe underſtanding is not at croſs 
purpoſes with itfelf, could poſſibly underfland. 

If in a caſe of this importance, I thought myfelf 
at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather than from 


ſacts, I think the probability in this caſe is directly 


the reverſe of what the miniſtry affirm; and that it 
is much more likely that the houſe of commons at 
that time would rather have ftrained a point in fa- 
your of Mr. Taylor, than that they would have vio- 
lated the law of parhament, and robbed Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally veſted in kim, to gratify a refracto- 


ry borough, which, in defiarce of them, had return- 


ed a perſon branded with the Rrongeſt mark of the 
diſpleaſure of the houſe. 
But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot 


tall it argument, is a mockeryof the common under- 


ſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be endured. Our 
deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt has been 
made, not merely to rob a fingle county of its right, 
but, by inevitable conſequence, to alter the conſtitu- 
tution of the houſe of commons. 'This fatal attempt 
has ſucceeded, and ſtands as a precedent recorded for 


ever. If the miniſtry are utable to defend their 


cauſe by fair argument founded on facts, Tet them 


ſpare us at leaſt the mortification of being amuſed and 
deluded like children. I believe there is yet a ſpirit 


of refiftance in this country, which will not ſubmit 
to be opprefied; but I am ſure there is a fund of 
good ſerſe in this country, which cannot be de- 
ccived. 


JUNIUS. 
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TO DR. WILLIAM ELACKSTONE,. SOLICITOR GFNEYRAL 
TO: HER. MAJESTY» 


_ I R, | July 29, 170g. 


In HALL make you no apology for confidering a cer- 
tain pamphlet, ia which your late conduct is defen kel, 
as written by yourfelf. The perſonal intereſt, the per- 
foral reſentments, and above all, that wounded ſpirit 
unaecuſiomed to reproach, and I hope not frequently 
conſcious of deſerving it, are ſignals which betray the 
author to us as plainly, 2s if your name were in the 
title-page. You appeal to the public in defence of 
your reputation. We hold it, ir, that an injury of- 
fered to an individual is interefiing to ſocicty. On 
this principle the people of England made a common 
cauſe with Mr. Wilkes On chis principle, if you are 
injured, they will join in your reſentment. I ſhall 
not follow you through the infipid form of a third 
perfon, but addreſs myſelf to you directly. 

You: feem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 
reſpectable and beiter ſuited to the dignity of your 
_ cauſe, that that of a news- paper. Be it fo. Yetif 
news- papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are 
impartial. They give us, without any apparant pre- 
ference, the wit and argument of the miniſtry, as well 
as the abufive dulneſs of the oppoſition. The ſcales 
are equally poifed. It is not the printer's fault if the 


greater weight inclines the balance. 


Mr. Grenville's character, and a. deſence of your 
own. 


Yuu;r pamphlet then is divided into an attack upon, 
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en. It would have been more confiſtent perhaps | 
with your profeſſed intentions, to have confined your- 
{clf to the laſt. But anger has ſome claim to indul- 
rence, and railing is uſually a relief to the mind. I 
hope you have found benefit from the experiment. 
It is not my defisn to enter into a formal vindication 
of Mr. Grenville up>n his own principles. I have 

| neither the honour of being perſorally known to him, 
nor do TI pretend to be completely maſter of all the 
a As. ET need not run the riſque of doing an injuſtice 

; to his opinions, or to his conduct, When your pam- 
Phlet alone carries, pon the ſace of it, a full vindica- 

| tion of both. - 

7 Your firſt reflection is, that Mr. Grenville was of 

! all men the perſon, who ſhoul4 not have complained 
of inconfillence wath reg ard to Mr. Wilkes. This, 


4 Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh expreſſion 
of reſentment, or if it means any thing, you plainly 
| beg the queſtion; for whether his parliamentary con- 
| duct wich regard to Mr. Wilkes, has op has not bee 
| 1confiſtent, remains yet to be proved. But it ſeems 
| he received upon the ſpot a ſufficient chaſtifement 


| lor exerciſing Y #nFurr'y his talent of miſrepreſenta- 
tion. Yourare a lawyer, vir, and know better than I 
| do, upon. what particular occaſions a talent for miſre- 
| preſentation may. be fairly exerted; but to puniſh a 
man a ſecond time, when he has been once ſufficiently. 
| chaſliſed, is rather ſevere. It is not in the laws of Eng- 
land; it is not in your own commentaries, nor is it 
yet, I believe, in the new law you have revealed to 
| che houſe of commons. I hope this doctrine has no 
exiſtence but in your own heart. Aſter all, Sir, if 
you had conſulted that ſober diſcretion, which you 
; ſcem to oppoſe with triumph, to the honeſt jollity of 
| a 0 
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a tavern, it n i ht have occurred to you that, although 
you could have ſucceeded in fixing a charge of in- 
conſiſtence upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have 
tended in any ſhape to exculpate yourtelt. 
Your next inſinuation, that Sir William Meredich 
had haſtily adopted the falte gloſſes, of his new ally, 
is of the ſame ſort with the firſt. It-conveys a ſneer 
as little worthy of the gravity of your character, as it 
is uſeleſs to your defence. It is of little moment to 
the public, ra-enquire by whom the charge was con- 
ccived, or by whom it was adopted. The only quel- 
tion we aſk is, whether or not it be true. The re- 
mainder of your reflectiors upon Mr. Grenville's 
conduct defiroy themſelves. He could not pot bly 
come prepared to taduce your integrity to the houſe. 
He couli not forcfee that you would cven ſpeak up- 
on the queſtion, much Jeſs could he foreſee that you 
would maintain a* direct crradiction of that doc- 
trine, which you had folemaly, diſintereſtedly, and 
upon ſubereft reflection dehivored tothe public. He 
came armed indeed win what he thaughta reſpecta- 
ble authority, to ſupport what he was "conven was 
the cauſe of truth, and I doubt not he-intended to give 
you, in the courſe.of the debate, an honourable and 
public teſtimoney of his eſteem. . Thinking highly of 
his abilities, T cannot. however allow him the gift of 
divination. As to what you are pleaſed to call-a plan 
coolly formed to impoſe upon the houſe of commons, 
and his producing it without provocation at mid- 
night, I conſider it. as the language of pique and in- 
vective, therefore unworthy of regard. But, Sir, I 
am ſenſible T have followed your example too long, 
and wandered from the point. 
The quotation from your commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor 
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nor miſrepreſented by your enemies, and I am wit- 
ling to take your own word for what you have ſaid 
in the houſe of commons. If there be a real differ- 
ence between what you have written and what you 
have ſpoken, you confeſs that your book ought to 
be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if the words mean any 
thing, I apprehend that, when a long enumeration 
of diſqualifications, (whether by ſtatute or the cuſ- 
tom- of parliament) concludes with theſe general 
comprehenfive words, but ſubje to theſe reſtric- 
tions and diſqualification every ſubject of the 
© realm is elegible of common right,” a reader of 
plain underſtanding mult of courſe reſt ade that 
no ſpecies of diſqualification whatſoever had been 


omitted. The known character of the author, and 


the apparent accuracy with Which the whole work 18 
compiled, would confirm him in his opinion; nor 
could he poſſibly form any other judgment, without 
looking upon your commentaries in the ſame light 
in which you confider thoſe penal laws, which though 
not repealed, are fallen into diſuſe, and are now in 
effect A SNARE TO THE UNWARY- | 

You tell us indeed that it was not part of yaur 
plan to ſpecify any temporary incapacity, and that 
you could not, without a ſpirit of prophecy, have 
ſpecified the diſability of a private individual, ſub- 


ſequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was IJ know not; but what it ſhould have ©. 
been, in order to compleat the work you have given 


us, is by no means difficult to determine. The in- 
capacity, which you call temporary, may continue 
ſeven years; and though you might not have fore- 
ſeen the particular caſe of Mr. Wilkes, you might 
and ſhould have foreſeen the poſſibility of ſuc a caſe, 

Vor. I, H - _ and 
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and told us how far the houſe of commons were au- 
thoriſed to proceed in it by the law and cullom of 


parliament. The freebolders of Middleſex would 


then have known what they had to truſt to, and 
would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when co- 
ÞDnel Lutrell was a candidate againſt him. They 
would have choſe ſome indifferent perſon rather 
than ſubmic to be repreſented by the object of their. 
contempt and abe 

Your attempt to dilinguiſh. between dif2biliues, 
which affect 5 alles of men, and thole' which 
a Hect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
underſtanding. Your commentaries had taught me 
that, although the inſtance in which a penal law is 
exerted be particular, the laws themſelves are gene- 
ral. They are made for the benefit and inſtruction 
ol the public, though the penalty falls only upon an 
individual. You cannot: but know, Sir, that That 
was Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday, may be yours or 
mine to-morrow, and that ccnſequently the common 


right of every ſubject of the realm is in vaded by it. 


Profeffing therefore to treat of the conſlitution of 
the houſe of commons, and of the laws aod- cul- 


toms relative to that conftitution, you certainly 


vere guilty of a moſt unpardonable omiſſion, in 
taking no notice of a right and privilege of the houſe, 
more extraordinary and more arbitrary than all the 
others they poſſeſs put together. If the expulſion 
of a member, not under any other le gal diſability, 
ef itſelf creates in him an incapacity to be re- elected, 
L ſee a ready way marked out, by which the majori- 
ty may at any time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt 
men who happen to be in oppoſition to them, To 
fay that they w3ll not make this extravagant. uſe of 


their 
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their power, would be a language unfit for a man {5 
learned in the laws as you are By your doctrine, 
Sir, they have the pon er, and laws you know are 
intended to guard again hat men may do, not to 
wulteto what they zul do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge n 700 is of 
2 plain, ſimple nature; it appears even upon the face 
of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your juſ- 
fication of yourſelf is full of fubtilty and reſent- 
niept, and 12 fome places not very intelligible. It. 
I were periopally your enemy, I thould n with 
a malignant pleaſure, upon thoſe great and uſeful 
qualifications, which you certainly poſſeſs, and by 
which you once acquired, though: they could not 
preſerve -to you the reſpect and eſteem of your 
country. I ſhould enumerate the honours you have 
loft; and the virtues you have dif graced : but having 
no private reſentments to gratiſy, I think it ſuffici- 
ent to have given my opinion of your public con- 
duct, leaving the puniſhment. it deſerves to your 
cloſet and to a | 


JUNIUS. 


Polſcript! to a a Pympbiet intitled, * An Anſwer to 
the Queſtion ſtated.“ Suppoſed to be written 
by Dr. Blackſtone, Solicitor to the Queen, i in an- 
ſwer to Junius Letter. 


ONck theſe papers were ſeut to the preſs, a 

riter in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf - 
Junius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to 
ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſervations 
ein in my opinion, at lea, a full refutation of 
H 2 all 


W 
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all that this writer has offered, I ſhall however, be- 
fiow a very few words upon him. It will coſt me 
very little trouble io unravel and N the ſo- 
phiſtry of his argument. 

I take the queſtion, ſays he, to be riet, this: 
Whether or not it be the known eſtabliſhed law 
of parliament, that the expulſion of a member of 
the houſe of commons, of itſelf creates in him 
* ſuch an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a ſub- 
« ſequent election, any votes given to him are null 
* and void; and that any other candidate, who, ex- 
* cept the perſhn expelled, has the 0 number 
* of votes, ought to be the fitting mem ber... 

Waving for the preſent any objection. I may 3 
to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet 


our champion upon his on ground; and attempt 


to ſupport the affirmative of it, in one of the two 
ways, by which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſup- 
ported. Tf there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in which 
the ſpecific diſability is clearly created, &. (and 
* weacknowledge there is none) the cuſtom of par- 
lament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe or 
* caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, with the 
* deciſion of the court upon them.“ Now [I aſſert, 
that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's caſe i 
ſtrictly in point, to prove that expulſion creates ab- 
ſolute incapacity of being re- elected. This was the 
clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; and was a full 
declaration, that incapacity was the neceſſary;conſs 


quenee of expulſion. The law was as clearly and 


firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is as binding in 
every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it had been 


- Yeclared by an expreſs ftatute, * That a member ex- 


pelled by a reſolution of the houſe of commons 
« ſhall 
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ſhall be deemed incapable of being re-eleged.” 
Whatever doubt then there might have been of the 
law before Mr. Walpole's caſe, with reſpect to the 
full operation of a vote of expulſion creates abſolute 
incapacity in law of being re- elected. 

But capacity in law in this inftance muſt have che 


ſame operation and effect with incapacity in law in 


every other inſtance. Now, incapacity of being 
re- elected implies 1 in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the-incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent elec- 
tion, are null and void. This is its neceſſary opera- 
tion, or it has no operation at all. It is ve et præteres 
1h. We can no more be called upon to prove this 
propoſition, than we can to prove that a dead man is 
not alive, or that twice two are four. When the 
terms are underſtood; the propofition is ſelf-evident; 
Laſtly, It is in all caſes of election, the known 
and éſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded upon the 
cleareſt principles of reaſon and eomman ſenſe, that 
if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 
they cannot be oppoſed to the votes given to another 
candidate. They cannot affect the votes of fuch 
candidate at all. As they have, on the one hard,. 
no poſitive quality to add or eſtabliſh, ſo have hey, 
on the other hand, no negative one to ſubſtrat or 
deſtroy. They are, in a word, a mere non- entity. 
Such was the determination of the houſe of com- 


mons in the Malden and Bedford elections; eaſes | 


ſtrictly in pvint to the preſent. queſtion, as far as 
they are meant to be in point. And to ſay that they 
are not in point, in all circumſtances, in thoſe parti- 
cularly which are independent of the propoſition. 
which they are quoted to prove, is to ſay no more 


than that Malden is not Middletex, wor Sexjeans 4 ,, 


Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 


/ 
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munis proceeding. * Either produce me a ftatute, in 
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"Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands. Expulſion 
cyeates incapacity; incapacity annihiates any votes 
given to the incapable perſon. The votes given to 
the qualified candidate ſtand upon their gwn bot- 
tom, firm, and untouched, and can alone have cf. | 
tet. This, one would ink. would be ſufficient. 
But we are ſtopped ſhort, and told, that none of our 
precedents come home to the preſent caſe ; and are 
challenged to produce * a precedent in all the pro- 
* ceedings of the houſe of commons that does cone 
home toit, viz. where an expelled member has been 
returned again, end another candidate, with an in- 
Ferior number of "we has been declared fitting 
*. member. 
. Inſtead of a precedent, I will beg 8 to put a 
. caſe; which, I fancy, will be quite as deeiſive to the 
preſent point. Suppoſe another Sacheverel, (and 
every party muſt have its Sacheverel) ſhould, at 
ſome future election, take it into his head to offer 
himſelf a candidate for the county of Middleſes, 
He is oppoſed by a candidate, whoſe coat is of a dif- 
rent colour; but however of a very good colous. 
The divine has an indiſputable majority ; nay, the 
poor layman. is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff 
after having had his conſcience well informed by 
the reverend caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, 
duly elected. The whole houſe in an uproar, at 
the apprehenfion of ſo firange an appearance 
amongſt them. A motion however is at length 
made, chat the perſon was incapabbe of being elett- 
ed, that his competitor ought to have been returned. 
No, ſays a great orator, Firſt, ſhew me your law for 


which the ſpecific diſability of a clergyma' i 
6 ereatgd; 


*S 
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DN « created; or, produce me a precedent where a cler- - 
es gyman has been returned, and another candidate, 
to © with an inferior number of wates, has been declared 
t ' the fitting member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch pre- 
ef eedent to be found. What anſwer then is to be 
nt. given to this demand ? The very ſame anſwer which 
ur I will give to that of Junius: That there is more 
ire than one precedent in the proceedings of che houſe— 
'0- where an incapable perſon has been returned, and 
me © another candidate, with an inferior number of 
ren votes, has been declared the fitting member; and 
in- that this is the known and eftabliſhed law, in all 
ng ' cales of incapacity, from whateyer cauſe it may 
_- ariſe.” 

ta I ſhall-now therefore. beg leave to make a ſlight 
the amendment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion the 
ind alſirmative of which will land thus: 

at It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ſer © ment, that the expulſion of any member of the 
ez, ' houſe of commons creates in him an incapacity of 
lit- being re- elected; that any votes given to him at a 
Us, { ſubſequent election are, in conſequence of ſuch 
the WI * incapacity, null and void; and that any other can- 
aff, * didate, who, except the perſon rendered incapable, 
by * has the greateſt number of votes, ought to be the 
ſes, v ſitting member. | 
at But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr. 
nce Walpole's caſe muſt have a re-hearing. It is rot 
gth * poſſible, ſays this writer, to conceive a caſe more 
ect exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, and 
ied, having a majority of votes at the next election, was 
for returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a 
h i 6 eandidgte ſet up by che miniſtry, petitioned the 
1 * © houſe, that he might be the fitting member. Thus 


od: 5 far 
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far the circumſtances tally exactly, except that 
« our houſe of commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the 
trouble of petitioning. The point of law, how- 
ever, was the ſame. It came regularly before the 
* houſe, and it was their buſineſs to determine up- 
on it. They did determine. it; for they declared 
Mr. Taylor not du elected. 
Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repre- 
ſentation, I ſhall beg leave oppoſe ayainſt it my own 
view of this caſe, in as plain a manner and as ſeiy 
words as I am able. 

It" was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge againſt Mr. Walpole came 
before the houſe of coat that they had power 
to expel, to diſable, and to render incapable for 
offences. In virtue of this power they expelled 


him. 


Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being re- elected, 


there muſt have been at once an et with him. 
But though the right of the houſe, both to expel, 
and adjudee incapable, was clear and indubitable, 
it does not appear to me, that the full operation and 

effect of a vote of expulſion ſingly was ſo. The 
law in this caſe had never been expreſsly declared. 
There had been no event to call up ſuch-a declara- 
tion. I trouble not myſelf with the grammatical 
meaning of the word expulſion. regard only its 
leyal meaning. This was not as T think, preciſely 
fixed. The houſe thought proper to fix it, and ex- 
plicitly to declare the full conſequences of their for- 
mer vote before they ſuffered theſe conſequenees to 
take effect. And in this proceeding they acted up- 
on che moſt Uberal and folid principles of equity, 


juſtice 
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juſtice, na law. What then did the burgeſſes of 
Lak collect from this ſecond vote? Their ſubſe- 


quent condut will tell us; it will with certainty 


tell us, that they conſidered it as deciſive againſt Mr. 
Walpole; it will alſo, with equal certainty, tell us, 
that, upon ſuppoſition that che law of election ſtood 
then, as it does now, and that they knew it to ſtand 
thus, they inferred, * that at a future election, and 
in caſe of a ſimilar return, the houſe would re- 


© ecive the ſame candidate, as duly elected, whom 


they had before rejected. They eould infer no- 
thing but this. 

It is needleſs to repeat the cleeymitioze of di. 
milarity in the preſent caſe, It will be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that as the law of parliament, upon which 
the houſe of eommons grounded every ſtep of their 
proceedings, was clear beyond the reach of doubt, 


ſo neither could the freeholders of Middleſex. be at a 


loſs to foreTee what muſt be the inevitable confe- 


quence of their proceedings in oppoſition to it. For 
upon every return of Mr Wilkes, the houſe made 
enquiry, whether op votes were FLiven ton 588 


eandidate. 


But I mould venture for the experiment? 3 fake, 


even to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks; to al- 
low the moſt perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe 
two caſes; to allow, that the law of expulſion was 
quite clear to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the free- 
holders of Middleſex. It will, I am confident, 


avail his cauſe but little. It will only prove, that | 
che law of election at that time was different from 


the preſent law. It will prove, that in all caſes of 
an incapablg candidate returned, the law then was, 


that the whole election ſhould be void. But now 


we 
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we know that this is not law. The caſes of Malden 
and Bedford were, and has been ſeen determined 
upon other and more Juſt principles. And theſe de- 
terminations are, | imagine, admitted on all ſicdles, to 
be law. n | 
I woull willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is aſtoniſl,ing, it is painful, to 
fee men of parts and abtlity, giving into the moſt 
unworthy-artifices, and deſcending ſo much below 


their true line of character. But if they are not the 


dupes of their ſophiſtry, (which is hardly to be con- 


ceived) let them confider that ey are ſomething 


much worſe. . 


The deareft intereſts of this country are its law 


and its conſtitution: Againſt every attack upon theſe, 
-there will, I hope, be always found amangſt us che 
firmeſt ſpirit of refftance, ſuperior tothe united ef- 
forts of faction and ambition. For ambition, 
though it does not always take the lead of faction, 
will be ſure in the end to make the moſt fatal ad- 
rantage of it, and dra w it to its ow] purpoſes.' But, 
J truſt our day of trial is yet far off; and there is 4 
Fund of good ſenſe in this country,.. which cannot long 
be deceived, 'by the: arts me a eee or 
falſe e 2 * 110 35 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE FUBA AD 
VERTISER. 


SIR, | T +. Auge 8, 1769. 


- 


] HE 1 who has »ubliſhed an anſwer 


dir William Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured: 
me with a poſtſcript of fix quarto pages, Which he 


mo:lerately calls, beſtowing à v-ry few words upon 


me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, refuſe him a 
reply. Yhe form and magnitude of a quarto im- 
poſes upon the mind, and men us are unequal to 
the labour of cifculling an intricate zrgument, or 
vin to avoid, it, are willing enough to ſuppote, 
thi: much has been proved, beeaute much has been 
ſaid. Mine, I confers, art humble labours. I do 
no preſume to inſtrudt therlearned, but ſimply to 
irterm the body of che people; and I prefer that 


clanrchof conveyance, which is likely to ſpread far- 


tel among them. Ihe advocates of the miniſtry 
le-m to 16 10write for fame, and to flatter themichies, 


tin thc 1120.08 their works will make them immor- 
„e pile up zeluctant quarto upon ſold folio, 
as it their labours, beeauſe they are gigantic, could 


contend with truth and heaven. 


The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 
„ flatute, by which the ſpecific diſability weefpeak 
ois created, but he affirms, that the cuſtom of pa1 - | 
lament has been referred to, and that a caſe ſtrictly 
n point has been produced, with che deciſion of the 
court upon 1. —I chank him ſor coming ſo fairly to 


os the 
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the point. He aſſerts, that the caſe of Mr. Walpole 
is ſtrictly in point to pfove that expulſion creates an 
abſolute incapacity of being re- elected; and for this 
purpoſe he refers generally to the firſt vote of the 
houſe upon that occaſion, without venturing to re- 
cite the vote itſelf. The unfair, diſingenuous arti 
fice of adopting that part of a precedent, which 
ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, and omitting the remain- 
der, deſerves ſome pity, but cannot excite my re- 
ſentment. He takes advantage eager] y of the firſt 
reſolution, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is 
declared; and as to the two following, by which 
the candidate with the feweſt votes was declared 
not duly elected, and the election itſelf vacated, I 
dare ſay he would be well ſatisfied, if they were for 
ever blotted out of the journals of the houſe of com- 
mons. In fair argument, no part of a precedent 
ſhould be admitted, unleſs the whole of it be given 
to us together. The author has divided his precedent, for 
he iow that, taken together, it prody ceda conſequence 
directly the reverſe of that which heendeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulſion. But what will this honeſt 
perſon ſay, if I take him at his word, and demon- 


ſtrate to him, that the houſe of commons never 


meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity upon his 
expulſion only? What ſubterfuge will then re. 

main? G 
Let it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of the 
intention of men, who lived more than half a centu- 
ry ago, and that ſuch intention can only be collect- 
ed from their words and actions, as they are deliver- 
ed to us upon record. To prove their defigns by a 
ſup; »fition'of what they would have done, oppoſed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and im- 
pertinence. The voie, by which Mr. Walpole's in- 
capacity 


— 
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capacity was declared, is thus expreſied, That Ro- 
bert Walpole, Eſq. having been this ſeſſion of par- 
* liament committed a priſoner to the Tower, and 
* expelled this houſe for a breach of truſt in the ex- 
* ecution of his office, and notorious corruption 
when a ſecretary at war, was and is incapable of 


„ 


_ parliament“.“ Now, Sir, to my underſtanding, no 
6 propoſition of this kind can be more evident, than 
rſt that the houſe of commons, by this very vote, them- 
1s {-lves underftood, and meant to declare, that Mr. 
ch \\alpole's incapacity, aroſe from the crimes he had 
red -ommitted, not from the puniſhment the houſe an- 


Y nexed to them. The high breach of truſt, the noto- 
ous corruption are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
They do net tell us he was incapable becauſe he 
was expelled, but becauſe he had been guilty of 
fluch offences as juſtly rendered him unworthy of a 
ſcat in parliament. Tf they had intended to fix the 
diſability upon his expulſion alone, the mention of 
his crimes in the ſame vote would have been highly 
improper. It could only perplex the minds of the 


on- electors, who, if they collected any thing from ſo 
ver Vol. I. OY con- 
Bis | 
re. It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of 
a ceriain quarto, called The caſe of the late election 
* for the county of Middleſex conſidered, has the impu- 
dence to recite this very. vote, in the fol ng terms, 
4570 vide page 2. Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq. 
ect- ' having been that ſeffion of parliament expelled 
ver- * the heuſe, was and is incapable ef being elected a 
by 2 member to ſerve in the preſent parliameat. There 
02 cannot be a ſtronger poſitive proof of the ga 
a1. of the compiler, nor a ſtronger preſumptive prov 


that he was convinced that the yote, if truly recited, 
would overturn his whole argument. 
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being elected a member to ſerve in this preſent 
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conſuſed a declaration of the law of- parliamenz 
muſt have concluded that their repreſentative hat 
been deglared incapable becauſe he was high!» guil. 
ty, not becauſe he had been .punidhed. But ee 
admitting them to have underſtood it in the oth» 
_ Tenſe, ke y muſt chen, hom the very terms of e 
vote, have united the idea of lis being ſent io the 
Tower with that of his expulfion, and corfideres | 
incapacity as the joint effect of both. 

{ do not mean to gire an opinion upon the i: jul. 
tice of the proceedings of the houſe of cot mont 
with regard to Mr. Walpole, but certainly, if Tad. 
mitted thelr cenſure to be well founded, I could ng 
way avoid agreeing with them in the conſequence 
they.drew from it. I could never have a doubt, in 
la'y or reaſon, that a man, convicted of a high 
breach of truſt, and of a notorious corruption, 7 
ibe execution af a public office, was and ought u 
be incapable of ſitting in the ſame parliamer.t. Far 
from attempting to N that vote, I ſhould 
have wilhed that the 1ncapacity declared by it could 
legally have been continued for ever. X 

Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument re- 
tu-us The houſe of commons, upon the face of 
habe proceedings, had the firongeft motives to de- 
clare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected, 
They thought ſuch a man unworthy to fit among 
them. To that point they proceeded no farther; for 
the; reſpected the rights of the people, while they 
aſſerted their own. They did not infer, from Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent wal 
aut 7 elected; on the contrary they declared Mr. 

Taylor Not duly elected,“ and the election felt 
void. 

Such, 
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Such, however, is the precedent, which my honeft 
dend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, chat 

pulfion of itſelf creates an incapacity of being re- 
ele ſeekel If it had been fo, the preſent houſe of com- 
mons ſhould at leaſt have followed flrictly che ex- 
ample before them, and ſhould have ſtated to us, in 
the fame vote, the crimes for which they expelled 
Mr. Wilkes; waiereas they reſfolre” ſimply, that, 
having been expelled, he was and is incapable.“ 
In this proceeding Lam authorized to affirm, they 
have neither ſtatute, nor cuſtom, nor reaſon, nor one 
fingle precedent to ſupport them. On the other 
file, there is ingleed a preeedent ſo Rrongly in point, 
tat all the inchanted caſtles of miniſterial magie 
fall before it. In che year 1698, (a period which 
the rankeſt Tory dare not except againſt) Mr. 
Wollaſton was expelled, re. elected, and admitted to 
take his ſeat in the ſame parliament. The miniſtry 
have precluded themſelves from all objections drawn 
from the cauſe of his expulſion, for they affirm ab- 
ſolutely, that expulſion of itſelf creates the diſabi- 
lity. Now; Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſchood 
aſſert, and impudence deny here ſtands the pre- 
cedept, a land- mark to direct us through a troubled - 
lea of controverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of 
this point, becauſe in ny opinion it comprehends 
the whole queſtion. The reſt is unworthy of notice. 
We are enquiring whether incapacity be or be not 
created by expulſion. In the cafes pf Bedford and 
Maiden, the incapacity of the perſons returned was 
created by act of parliament. But really, Sir, my 
honeft friend's Tuppoſitions are as abs to 
him as his facts. He well knows chat the clergy, 
ESE. behdes 
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beſides that they are repreſented in common with 
their fellow-ſubjects, have alſo a ſeparate parlia- 
ment of their own ?—that their incapacity to fit in 
the houſe of commons has been confirmed by re— 
peated deciſions of the houſe, and that the law of 


parliament, declared by thoſe decifions, has been for 


above two centuries notorious and undiſputed, 
The author is certainly at liberty to fancy caſes, 
and make whatever compariſons he thinks proper ; 
his ſuppoſitions ſtill continue as diſtant from fact, 
as his wild diſcourſes are from folid argument. 
The concluſion of his book is candid to an ex- 
treme. He offers to grant me all I define. He 
thiaks he may ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr. 
Walpole makes directly againſt him, for it ſeems he 
has one grand ſolution in pets for all difficulties, 
F, ſays he, I w:re to ally all this, it wil! only prove, 
that the law of cle&i.n was different, in ou Anne's 
time, from what it is at preſent. | 
This indeed is more than I expected. The prin- 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fact, but TI 
never expected to ſee it ſo formally declared. What 
can he mean; does he aſſume this language to ſatis- 


ſy the doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouſe 


their indignation; are the miniſtry daring enough 
to affirm-that the houſe of commons have a right 
to make and unmake the law of parliament, at their 
pleaſure ?—Does the law of parliament, which we 
are ſo often told is the law of the land? — Does the 
common right of every ſubject of the realm depend 
upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of one branch of 


the legiſlature ? The voice of truth and reaſon muſt 


be ſilent, 
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The miniſtry tell us plainly chat chis is no longer 
a queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. 
What was law yeſterday is it not law to-day: and 
now it ſeems we have no better rule to live by, than 
the temporary diſcretion and fluctuaung 7 
of the houſe of commons. 

Profeſſions of patriotiſm are become ſtale and ri- 
diculous. For my own part, I clatm no merit from 
endeavouring to do a ſervice to my fellow ſubjects, 
| have done it to the beſt of my underſtanding; and 
without looking for the approbation of other men, 
my conſcience is ſatisfied. What remains to be 
done concerns the collective body of the people. 
They are now to determine for themſelves, whether 


rights; or make an humble ſlaviſh ſurrender of them 
at the feet of the miniſtry. To a generous mind 
there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our anceſ- 
tors to preſerve entire thoſe rights, which they have 
delivered to our care; we owe it to our poſterity, 
not to ſuffer their deareſt inheritanee to be deftroy- 
el. But if it were poſſible for us to be infenſible 
of thoſe ſacred claims, there is yet au obligation 
binding upon ourſelves, from which- nothing can 
acquit us, —a perſonal intereſt whch we cannot ſur- 
render. To alienate even our own rights, would he 
a crime as much more enormus than ſuicide, as a 
life of civil ſecurity and freedom is ſuperior to a 
bare exiſtence; and if life be the bounty of heaven, 
we ſcornfully reject the nobleſt part of the giſt, if 
we conſent to ſurrender that certain rule of living, 4 
without which the condition of human nature is not 
only miſerable, but contemptible. 


JUNIUS.. 
MESS, LE T- 


they will firmly and conſtitutionally aſſert their 
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Amen 10 THE PRINTER OF TAE PVBLIC 
' ADVERTISER». 


+I. I-R5 -- 2 Aug. 22, 116g. 


I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in ex- 
planation of ſome paſſages in my laſt letter, which 1 
ſee have been miſunderſtood. 

1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons ne- 
ver meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on 
his expulſion only, I meant no more than to deny 
the general propoſition, that expulſion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in 
the expreſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſaying, 
that, in my opinion, expulſion neither c1eates, nor 
in any part contributes to create the incapacity in 
queſtion, 

2. carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire, whether 
the houſe of commons acted juſtly, or whether they 
truly declared the law of parliament. My remarks 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention, 
as it ſtands declared in their own reſolution. 

4. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a diſqualification. On the con- 
trary, I conſidered that idea as an abſurdity into 
which the miniſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they rea- 
ſoned right upon their own principles. 

The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The 
miniſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſo- 
jute, complete incapacity to be re- elected to fit, in 

h | the 
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the ſame parliament. This propoſmion they have 
uniſormly maintained, without any condition or mo- 
Cification whatſoever. Mr. Wollaſton was expel- 
led, re-elected, and admitted to take his ſeat in the 
ſame parliament. —lT leave it to the public to deter- 


mine, whether this be a plain matter of fact, or mere 


nonſenſe and declamation, 


JUNIUS. 
Err 


ADDRESSED TO THE TRAIN TER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 


SI R, ; Sept. T 1769. 


Aupsr the grcat SALT of coreſpondents 
who have raiſed your paper to a ſuperiority over the 
reſt, I don't remember to have obſerved lately any 


of the female ſex. To a woman of ſpirit, the moſt. 


intolerable of all grievances in a reſtraint on the li- 
berty of the tongue. I can't bear to ſee the men 


have it all to themſelves; and ſhall certainly burſt, 
if I am not permitted to put in'a word. Much has 


been ſaid of late about grievances and apprehenſion, 


inſtructions and petitions, elections and expulſions. 
Now, Sir, I want to enter the liſts wich one of the 
moſt celebrated of your political correſpondents : | 


Here I threw down my glove, and am in hopes 1 it 
will be taken up by—Junius. 


Some people perhaps may blame me for medling | 


with politics, a ſcience fit only for men; but Junius 
has no right to find fault; ; ſor Junius has been the 


f 


aggreſſor 
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aggreſſor by making ſuch frequent ircurſions into 

ſcandal, the ratural province of che women. 
However, I will do your correſpondent Junius 


the juſtice to ſay, that I think him a very fine writer, 


a great maſter of compoſition, ard indeed upon the 
waole I have not ſeen a prettier fellow upon pa- 
per. His former letters have conſiſted of general 
declamation, or pointed perſonal abuſe. In both of 
theſe he has proved himielf an adept. There is a 
great deal of oratory in his declamations, though he 
is perhaps too flowery and metaphorical, and ſegms 
as fond of point and antithefis as any woman is of 
paint lace and French filk. As to his perſonal at- 
tacks, they are irreſiſtible; no character can ſtand 
before him; he is the very butcher of a reputation: 
Heaven preſerve the characters ot all my uibe 
from Junius!“ 

In the art of exaggeration he has no equal; mole- 
hills he magnifies into mountains, and views your 
fmalleft peccarilly through a double microſcope. 
Should there be the lcafi ſpot or ſpeck on your re- 
putation, Junius can ſpread it out (with the help of 


a few drops of ink) üll it covers you all over, and 


makes you as black as a fiend; in ſhort, Junius is chief 


japanner or calumniator-general to the oppoſition ;. 


he is employed to beſmear the maniftry with his beſt 
liquid blacking; and when he has written them out 


of office, he will no doubt change his colours, take 


a different bruſh, and white waſh their ſucceſſors. I 
wiſh he may make as diftinguiſbed a figure in the 


ſweet work of penegyric as he has done in the pain- 


tal taſk of calumny and detraQtion ! 


to be his favourite moriet ; Junius lays hold of a 
fean- 


But of all kinds of abuſe, private ſcandal ſeems 
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ſcandalous anecdote, with as much keenneſs as A 
{pider ſeizes an unfortunate fly; he crawls ſorth 
{-om the dark hole where he lay concealed; how ea- 
gerly he clutches it; with what a malicious plea- 
jure he drags it along; his Eyes gloat upon it with 
erucl delight; he winds it round and round with his 
cobweb rhetoric, and ſucks the very heart's blood of 
amily peace! 
Various have been the conjectures ems on the 
gueſtion, Who is this Junius I have heard at 
leaſt twenty perſons named, whem ſuſpicion points 
the finger at; nay I have been aſſured at different 
times, that each of them was the author in queſtion, 
They could not a be the writer; perhaps none of 
them 18.—But in ſpite of all the curiofity which is 
imputed to our ſex, I declare ſincerely, that I would 
not give a pin for the ſecret. Tis indifferent to me 
who the man is ? and whether he was firſt dipped 
in the Thames or the Tweed, the Liffey or the 
Shannon. 
But though I can't | tell who Junius 7s, I will tell 
you what he is lite. Junius is like a racer in the 
field of politics, who walks over the courſe alone; 
no one venturing to ſtart againſt him; J have for 
ſome time had a violent inclination to enter at-the 
poſt, though I am ſenſible the odds at ſtarting would 
be greatly againſt the filly ; but for all that, perhaps 
I ſhould be up with him at the long run. But J 
have run out my fimile, and therefore muſt beg 
leave to take a freſh one. Your paper, Mr. Wood- 
fall, is become the grand political cockpit; and Ju- 
nins ftruts about in it like a cock whom nobody can 
match; ſuppoſe that I were pitted againſt him, how 
do you ihink the bets would go? and what are the 
odds 
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odds that he does not come off hen-pecked ? If I 
ſhould happen to get the better of him, it would 
be as much a matter of public wonder as the late 
affair of the hen in Scotland-Yard, who attacked 
' a prodigious large rat that was carrying off one 
* of her chickens, and after fighting a conſiderable 
* time, killed the rat, to the great joy and ſurprize 
* of the ſpectators.“ And how great will be the 
honour accruing to our tex from ſuch a victery ? it 
will be recorded amongſt the mot famous exploits 
in the annals of female proweſs; and I ſhall be 
ranked with the moit renowned heroines of anti- 
quity, Thomyris and Semiramis, Judith and De- 
borah. . 5 
But perhaps the defeat of this political Holofernes 
may not be fo very difficult; and indeed on a near- 
er view he does not appear half ſo formidable. 
When Junius ſtalked upon the heights of declama- 
tion, he appeared of more than ordinary fize; but 
now that he has Ceſcended to the plain ground of 
reaſon and argument, he appears nearly on a level 
with common men. Eis letters on the Middleſex 
election are moſt ſophiſtically dull, unleſs where he 
throws in ſome perſonalities by way of giving ſpirit 
and flavour to his political olio. However, I don't 
believe that with all his ſophiſtry he has made a fin- 
gle convert to his opinion. I ſancy there is hardly 
one cool, moderate impartial perſon in England, who 
does not think that the houſe of commons are the 
only judges of their own privileges; that no power 
on carth can force a member upon them, whom 
they have declared incapable of being elected; and 
that if any perſon under ſuch known and declared 
incapacity, happens to have the greateſt number of 
votes, 


% 
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votes, that candidate who has the ne xt greateſt 1um- 
ber of legal votes, muſt of courſe be the fitting. 
member. This opinion ſeems to me to be perſectly 
agreeable to reaſon, to common ſenſe, and the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, and (notwithſtanding the 
deluiive appearance of petitions obtained we all 
tnov; how) I do rerily believe it is the opinion of 
every candid, impartial, unprejudiced perſon in Eng- 
land; in fhort, of all thoſe who are not tools of ſac- 
tion, or the dupes of party. 


]JUNI A. 
LET TE S$Ix 


10 THE PRINTER CI THE PUEZLIC ADVERTISE B 
S.I R, September 21, 1769. 


I FIND myſelf unexpectedly married in the news- 
papers, without my kaowledge or confent. Since T 
am faicd to be a huſband, I hope at leaſt the lady 
will perform the principal duty of a wife. Mar- 
riages, they ſay, are made in keaven, but they are 
conſummated upon earth; and fince Junia has 
adopted my name, the cannot, in common matrimo- 
nial decency, refuſe to make me a tender of her per- 
ſon. Politics are too birren a ſubject for a new- 
married couple. I ſhculd be glad to furniſh her 
with one more fit for a lady to handle, and better 
ſuiced to the dexterity of her ſex. In ſhort, if Junia 
be young and handiome, ſhe will have no reaſon to 
complain of my method of conducting an argument. 
I abominate all tergiverſatioa in diſcourſe, and ſhe 
may be alTared that whatever I advance, whether it 
be Meal or forcible, ſhall at any rate, be directly in 

Point · 
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odds that he does not come off hen-pecked? If I 
ſhould happen to get the better of him, it would 
be as much a matter of public wonder as the late 
affair of the hen in Scotland-Yard, who attacked 
' a prodigious large rat that was carrying off one 
of her chickens, and after fighting a conſiderable 
* time, killed the rat, to the preat joy and ſurprize 
* of the ſpectators.“ And how great will be the 
honour accruing to our tex from ſuch a victery ? it 
will be recor ted amongſt the moſt famous exploits 
in the annals of FE prowels; and I ſhall be 

ranked with the moſt renowned heroines of anti- 
quity, Thomyris and Semiramis, Judith and De- 
borah. 

But perhaps the deſeat of his political Holofernes 
may not be fo very difficult; and indeed on a near- 
er view he does not appear half ſo formidable. 
When Junius ſtalked upon the heights of declama- 
tion, he appeared of more than ordinary fize ; but 
now that he has Ceſcended to the plain ground of 
reaſon and argument, he appears nearly on a level 
with common men. Eis letters on the Mideleſex 
election are moſt ſophiſtically dull, unleſs where he 
throws in ſome perſonalities by way of giving ſpirit 
and flavour to his political olio. However, I don't 
believe that with all his ſophiſtry he has made a fin- 
gle convert to his opinion. I fancy there is hardly 
one coo], moderate impartial perſon in England, who 
does not think that the houſe of commons are the 
only judges of their own privileges; that no power 
on carth can force a member upon them, whom 
they have declared incapable of being elected; and 
that if any perſon under ſuch known and declared 
incapacity, happens to have the greateſt number of 
votes, 


* 
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votes, that candidate who has the next greateſt num 


ber of legal votes, muſt of courſe be the fitting 


member. This opinion ſeems to me to be perſedtly 
agreeable to reaſon, to common ſenſe, and the prin- 
A1 of the conftitution, and (notwithſtanding the 
delufive appearance of petitions obtained we all 
tnov how) TI do rerily believe it is the opinion of 
every candid, impartial, unprejudiced perſon in Eng- 
land; in ſhort, of all thoſe who are not tools of ſac- 
tion, or the dupes of party. ; 
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10 THE PRINTER CT THE PUELIC ADVERTISER» 


SIR, September 21, 70%. 
1 FIND fel unexpecledly married in the news- 
Papers, without my kaowledge or conſent. Since T 
am tated to be a huſhand, I hope at leaſt the lady 
will perform the principal duty of a wife. Mar- 
riages, they ſay, are made in heaven, «but they are 


conſummated upon earth; and fince Junia has 


adopted my name, ihe cannot, in common matrimo- 
nial decency, refuſe to make me a tender of her per- 
ſon. Politics are too barren a ſubject for a new- 
married couple. I ſhculd be glad to furniſh her 
with one more fit for a lady to handle, and better 
ſuiced to the dexterity of her ſex. In ſhort, if Junia 
be young and handiome, ſhe will have no reaſon to 
complain,of my method of conducting an argument. 
I abominate all tergiverſation in diſcourle, and ſhe 
may be aſſured that whatever I advance, whether it 
be Meal or torcable, ſhall at any rate, be directly in 
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in the following lines, a compliment ar expreſſion of 
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point. Tt is true I am a ſtrenuous advocate for li- 
berty and property, but when theſe rights are in- 
vaded by a pretty woman, I am neither able to de- 
tend my money nor my ireedom; the divine right of 
beauty is the only ove an Evgliſhman ought to ac- 
knowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant he 
is not authoriſed to reſiſt. 


JUNIU-. 
LETTER NNE 


TO Hits GRACE THE DUKE QF. BFDEFORD. 


MY LORD, Sept. 19, 1769. 


* OU are fo little een to receive ans 


marks of reſpect or eſteem {rom the public, that it, 


applaufe ſhould efcape me, 1 r you would chf 
der it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed character, 
and perhaps an infalt to your underſtanding. You 
taye nice feelings, my Lor l, if we may judge from 
our reſfentments. Cautious therefore of giving ot— 
kence, where you have ſ0 little deſerved it, I ſhall 
leave the :] lufirat) na of y ur virtues to other hands. 
Your Ge: 5 have a privilege to play upon the eaf- 
neſs of your tener, gt poſſibly they are better ac- 
quainted with your god qualities than Fam. You 
have done goo by lean. The tet 1s upe record. 
You have an let 8 room for ſpecula ion, when 
-panegyric is exhauſted, | 
You are W a very conſiderable man. The 
higheſt rank -a iplendid fortune; and a name, 
gSlorious till it was yours, were ſufficient to have 


ſup- 
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ſupported you with meaner abilities than I think you 
poſſeſs. From the firſt, you derived a conſtitutional 
claim to reſpect; from the ſecond, a natural extenfive 
authority the laſt created a partial expectation of 
hereditary virtues. The uſe you have made of theſe 
uncommon advantages, might have been more ho- 
nourable to yourſelf, but could not be more inſtruc- 
tive to mankind. We may trace it in the veneration 
of your country, the choice Of your friends, and in 
the accompliſhment of every ſanguine hope, which 
the public might have conceived from the illuſtrious 
name of Ruſſcl. | 

The eminence of your ſtation gave you a com- 
manding proſpect of your duty. The road, which 
lech to honour, was open to your view. You could 
not loſe it by miſtake, and you had no te ptAting 
o depart from it by defign. Compare ne natura! 
dignity and importance of the richeſt peer in Eng- 
land the noble independarce, which he might 
have maintained in parliament; and the real inter- 
el and reſpect, which he might have acquired, not 
only in parliament, but through the whole king- 


dom; compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with the 


ambition of holding a ſhare in government, the 
emoluments of a place, the ſale of a borough, or the 
purchaſe of a corporation; and though you may 
not regret the. virtues, which create reſpect, you 
may fon with anguiſh, Row much real importance 
and authority you have loſt. Confider the charac- 
ter of an independant virtuous Duke of Bedford; 
Imagine what he might be in this country, then 
reflect one moment upon what you are. If it be 
poſſible for me to withdraw my attention from the 
fact, I will tell you in theory what ſuch a man 
might be. 
Veto do tot 3 Con- 
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Conſcious of his owu weight and importaree, 
his conduct in parliament would be dizefted by 
nothing but the conftitutional duty ot a peer. He 
vrould confider himſelf as a guardian of the laws, 
Willing to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, 


ſetve the condut of the m 


but determined ta ob 
niger With ſuſpicion, he would opphſe the violence 
of faction with as much firmneſs, as the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. He would be as Wye capa- 
ble of bargaining with the nuniſter for places for 
Þymfclf,' or his dependants, as of defcer.ding to wiz 
himfell in the intrigues of oppoſition, Whenever 
an important q 4 01 called for his opinion in pat. 
liament, he Div be heard, by the molt profligate 
rxinfler, with deference andiefpett.” His authority 
would either ſanctify or diſgrace the ' meaſurcs' of 
Lovernment.—The people would Dok up to him as 
o their protector, and a virtuous prince would have 
ene honeſt man in his dominions, in Wbhofe integrity 
and judzzment he might fafely confide. If it foul 
be the will of provider.ce to afflict him with a do- 
m<ftic misfortune, he would ſubmit to the flroke, 
wich feeling, but not without dignity. He would 
co: {iter the people as his childten, and receive a 
generous heart felt conſolation, in the jympa Milt g 
ers, and vicling S of lis country. 

Your Grace may probably diſcover ſomething 
more intelligible in the negative part of this itHuſ- 
tridus chere der The man TI have deſcribed would 
ever proſtitute his dignity in parliament by an in- 


| Ceeent violence, eicher in oppofingy or defending a 


miniter. He would not at one moment ranco- 
rouſly perſecute, at another baſcly cringe to the ſa- 
Wurite of his Sovereign. After outraging the roy- 

| Wo l 
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+] dignity with peremptory conditions, little ſhoyt 
of menace and hoſtility, he would never deſcend to 
che humility of ſoliciting an interview-wuh the 
Favourite, and of offering to recover; at any Pice, 
the honour of his iriendſhip. Though: deceived per- 
haps in his youth, he would not, through the courte 
of a long life, have invariably choſen his friends 
from among the moſt proſtigate of mankind. His 
own N would have forbidden him from mix- 
ing his private pleaſurts or converfation with 
jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, cr buf- 
(z273s. He would then have never felt, much lets 
wauld he have ſubmikted to the humiliating difboneſt 
nece/Tity of engaging in the intereſts and intrigucs 
65 his dependants, of. ſupplyiag their vices, or re- 
lie vng their beggarr, at che expence of his country. 
He would not have betrayed ſuch ignorarce, or 
luck contempt of the conſliiution, as openly ta 
avow, in a court of uliice, the purchaſe and ſale 
of a borough. He would not have thought it con- 
lent with his rank in the ſlate, or even with bis 
peſ»al importance, io be the litle tyrant of a Lt- 
tie corporation. He would never have been inſult- 
el with virtues which he had la boured to exticguith, 
nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a moriifying deſcat, 
which has made him rid iculous and contemptible, 
even to the few by whom he was not detefied. I 
reverence the aMictions of a good man—his ſorrows 
ate ſacred, But bow can we take part in ihe diſ- 
treſſes of a mar, whom we can neither love nor eſ- 
teem ; or feel for a calamity, of whichthe bimſelf is 
infenſible? Where was the ſather' s heart, when he 
could look for, or find an immediate conſolation fer 
the loſs of an only ſor, in conſultations and bargains 
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ſor a place at court, and even in the miſery of bal. 
Jotting at the India Houſe ! 

Admitting then that you have miſtaken or de- 
ſerted thoſe honourable principles, which ought to 
hvae directed your conduct; admitting that you 
nave as little claim 10 private affection as to public 
ſteem, let us ſee with what abilities, with Mhat de- 
gree of judgment you have carried your own ſyl- 
tem into execution. A great man, in the ſuccels, 
and even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a 
reſcue from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to thoſe ri- 
diculous ſcenes, by which in your earlier days, you 
thought it an honour to be diſtinguiſhed ; the re- 
corded ſtripes, the public infamy, your own ſuffer- 
ings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. Theſe events un- 
doubtedly left an impreſſion, though not upon your 
mind. 'To ſuch a mind, it may perhaps be a plea- 
ſure to reflect, that there is hardly a corner of any 


of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except France, in which, 


at one time or other, your valuable life has not 
been in danger. Amiable man! we ſee and ac- 
knowledge the protection of providence, bywehich 
you have fo often eſcaped the perſonal deteſtation of 
your ſellow ſubjects, and are ſtill reſerved for the 


public juſtice of your country. 


Your hiſtory begins to be important at that au- 


ſpicious period, at which you were deputed to re- 
preſent the Earl of Bute, at the court of Verſailles. 
It was an honourable office, and executed with the 
ſame ſpirit with which it was accepted. Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambaſſador, who would ſubmit to 
make conceſſions, without daring to inſiſt upon any 
honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their bu- 
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fineſs required a man who had as little ſecling for 
his own dignity as for the welfare of his country; 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the nobility, 
Belleiſle, Goree, Gaudalonpe, St. Lucia, Martnt- 
que, the Fiſhery, and the Havana, are glorious mo- 
numents of your Grace's talents for negociation. 


My Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pe- 


curzary character, to think it poſſible that ſo many 
public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without 
ſome private compenſations. Your conduct carrics 
wich it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal 
proof of a court of juſlice. Even the callous pride 
of Lord Egremont was alarmed. He ſaw and felt 
Lis cn diſhonour in correſponding with you; and 


chere certainly was a moment, at which he meant - 


to have reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy. prevailed 
over his faculties, and carried all ſenſe and memory 
away with it. ; 

I will not vretend to ſpecify the ſceret terms on 
which you were invited to ſupport an adminiſtrati- 
en which Lord Bute pretended to leave in fult poſs 
ſeifion of their miniſterial authority, and perfectly 


maſters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to 


relinquiſh power, tho' he retired from employment. 


Stipulations were certainly made between your 


Grace and him, and certainly violated. Aſter two 
years ſubmiſſion, | you thought you had collected a 
firength ſufficient to controul his influence, and that 
it was your turn to be a:tyrant, becauſe ꝓou had 
been a flave. When you found yourſelf miſtaken 
in your opinion of your gracious Maſter's firmneſs, 
diſappointment got the better of all your humble 
diſcretion, and carried you to an exceſs of outrags 
to his . as diſtant from true ſpirit, as from all 
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cency and reſpect. Aſter robbing him him of the 
rights of a King, you would not permit him to pre- 
ſerve the honour of a Gentleman. It was then 
Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and 
diſpatched (we well remember with what indecent 
hurry) to plunder the-treaſury of the firſt ſruits of 
an employment which you well knew he was never 
19 execute. 

This ſudden declaration of war againſt the Fa- 
vourite might have given you a momentary, merit 
with the public, if it had cither been adopted upon 
principle, or maintained with reſolution. Without 
looking back to all your former ſervility, we need 
only obſerve your ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon 
what motives you acted. Apparently united with 


Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rocking- 


ham's ſeeble adminiftration ſhould diſſolve in its 
own weakneſs —The moment their diſmiſſion was 
ſuſpeRed, the moment you perceived that another 
ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, you thought it no 
diſgrace to return to your former dependance, and 
ſolicit once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. You 
begged an interview, at which he had ſpirit enough 
to treat you with contempt. | 

It would now be of little uſe to point out by 
what a train of weak, injudicious meafures, it be- 
came neceſſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back 
to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. The friends, whom 
you did not in the-laſt inflance deſert, were not of 
a character to add ftrength or credit to government; 
and at that time your alliance with the Duke of 


Grafton was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen, We 


muſt look for other ſtipulations, to account for that 
fudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three of 
| your 


ER. 
de pendants (whoſe characters, I think, cannot be leſs 
1:\peted than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul the miniſ- 
ter, and probably engroſs the whole direction of af- 
{airs. 

The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The meaſures you have 
taken to obtain and conlirm it, are too groſs to eſ- 
cape the eyes of a diſcerning judicious prince. His 
palace is beſieged; the lines of circumvallation are 
drawing round him; and unleſs he finds a re- 
ſource in his own activity, or in the attachment of. 
the 1cal friends of his family, the beſt of princes 
muſt ſubmit to the conſinement of a ſtate prifoner, 
until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortunate 
event ſhall raiſe the ſiege. For the preſent, you 
may ſaſely reſume that ſlyle of infult and menace, 
which even a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to 
hear without being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's 
hiſtory is not yet forgotten, and you may find pre- 
cedents enough of the mode in which an imperious 
ſubject may ſigniſy his pleaſure to his Sovereign. 


Where wall this gracious monarch look for aſſiſtan ce, 


when the wretched Grafton could forget his obliga- 
tions to his maſter, and deſert him for a hollow al- 
lance with ſuch a man as the Duke of Bedford. 

Let us conſider you, then, as arrived at the f um- 
mit of a worldly greatneſs : : let us ſuppoſe, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accompliſh- 
ed, and your moft ſanguine wiſhes gratified in the 
ſcar, as well as the hatred of the people: Can age 
itſelf forget that you are now in the laſt act of life ? 
Can grey hairs make folly venerable? And is there 
no period io be reſerved for meditation and retire- 

ment? 
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ment? For flame! my Lord: Let it not be re- 
corded of you, that the lateſt moments of your life 
were dedicated to the ſame unworthy purſuits, the 
ſame bufy agitations, in which your youth and man- 
hood were exhauſted. Confider, that, although you 
cannot d.ſyrace your former Jie, you are viclatirg 
the character of age, and expoſing the impotent 
imbecility, after you have left the vigour of the 
path. mie. : 

Your friends W. 11 ail, pe! ha ps, Whither ſhail, 
this unhappy ol man retire? Can he remain in 
the metropolis, where his life has been fo often 
threatened, and h's palace fo often attacked? If he 
returns to Wovburn, {corn and mockery await him. 
He muſt create a ſolitude round his cftate if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and derifion. At 
Plymonth, his deſtruction would be more than 
probable; at Exeter, inevitable. NohoreRt Engage 
will ever ſorget his a tachment, norany honeſt Scoteh- 
man forgive” his treachery to Lord Bute. At every 
town he enters, he mutt change has liveries and his 
name. Which ever way he flies, the Hue and Cry 
of the country purfues him. 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleſſings of his 
adminiſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; —his 
Yonge better underfiood ;—or at wort, they will 

„for him alone, forget their hoſpitality.— A 
Sell might Vxrars Sia returned to Sicily, You 
twice eſcaped, my Lord; beware of a third expert- 
ment. he indigration of a whole people, plun- 
dered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they have beer, 
will not always be diſappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to ſhiſt the ſcene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
ſelf. Perſccuted abroad, you look into your own 


heart 
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heart ſor conſolation, and find nothing but reproaches 
and defpair. But, my Loid, you may quit the 
field of buſineſs, though not the field of danger; 
and though you cannot be ſale, you may ceaſe to 
be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened too long to 
the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with whoſe 
intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and 
for whom you have ſacrificed every. thing that 
ought to be dear to a man of honour. They are 
ſtill baſe enough to encourage the follies of your age, 
as they once did the vices of your youth. As little 
acquainted with the rules of decorum, as with the 
laws of morality, they will not ſuffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to conſult the propriety of 
a bad character. Even now they tell you, that life 
js no more than a dramatic ſcene, in which the hero 
ſhould preſerve his conſifiency to the laſt, and that 
as you lived without virtue, you ſhould die without 
repentance. | 


JUNIUS. 


L TER NMI. 
A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM DRAPER TO JUNIUS» 


SIR, Sept. 26, 1769. 


| AVING accidentally ſeen a republication of 


your letters, wherein you have been pleaſed to ert, 

that I had /d the companions of my ſucceſs; Jam 

again obliged to declare the ſaid aſſertion to be a - 

moſt infamous and malicious falſchoo] ; and I again 

call upon you to ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and 

frovz the charge. If you can make it out to the ſa- 
| tisfa ©1o0n 
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tisfaCtion of any one n an in the kingdom, I will 
be content to be thought the worſt man in itz. if 
vou do not, what muſt the nation think of you: 

Purty has nothing to do in this affair: You hare 
made a perſonal attack upon my honour, defamed 
me by a moſt vile calumny, which might poſkl]; 
have funk into oblivion, hal not ſuch uncommen 
pains been taken to rene and perpetuate this ſeanda] 
chiefly becauſe it has been told in good language 
For I give you full credit for your elegant diction,e 
well turned periods and ate wit; butwwit I ofter t mes 
lalſe, though it may appear brilliant; which is ex- 
actly che caſe of your who'e performance. Put, Sir, 
I am obliged in the moſt his manner to ac euſe 
vou of being guilty of it ies. You have ſaid the 
wr (hing chat 3s ict. To fupprwrt your Rory, Va 
kave recourſe to che following irre/eflible argument 

* You:/o7 the companions of your victory, becauſe 
* when the ſixteench regiment was given to you, you 
* was lent.” The concluſion is inevitable. I be- 
liere that ſuch deep and acute res ſoning could only 
come from ſuch an extraordinary writer as Junius. 
But urfortunately for you, the fremiſs as nell as 
the concliſion are abſolutely faßt. Many applc:- 
cations have bcen made to the miniſtry on the ſub- 


zect of the Manila ranſom fact the time of my be- 
ing colonel of that regiment. As I hare for ſome 


years quitted London, I was obliged io have re- 
courſe io the honourable colonel Manſon and Sir 
Samuel Corniſh to nero tate for me: In the laſt 
autumn I perſorally re a memorial to the 
Earl of Shelburne at his ſeat in Wilſhire. As you 
have told us of your importance, that you are a 
perſon of rant and fortune, and above a tommon 
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bribe, you may in all probability be not u- 
to his lordſhip, who can ſatisfy you of the truth of 
what I ſay. But I ſhall now take the liberty, Sir, 
to Terze your battery, and turn it agaifſt yourſelf. 
IT your puerile and unſel logie could carry the 
1a} weight or conviction with it, how muſt 122 
Fand à Fe Qed by the in:vitatls conchyſfion, as you are 
picatcd to term it? According to Furr, 


Guilt, In many 


of the pul lc papers, cu hase 
n called in the moſt direct and offer five terms a 
ard a ©/2067. When you did reply to theſe ſoul 
ccuſations? You have been quite leut; quite 
chop-ſallen: Therefore, beeauf, you was Alent, the 
lation has i 2 21ght to pronource you to be both a 
Par and a co N from your un argument : But, 
875, I will give vou 


Sil-nce is 


fair play; will afford you an 
portunity to wipe off the firſt appellation; by 
ring the proofs of your charge againft me. Pro- 
dute them! To wine off the laſt produce yowr/clfe 
People cannot bear any lon: cr your lica's Ain, and 
deſpicable ie fare of the cli Rruan nan e 
nich you hate ten. For the future aſſume 
the name of Tome ern bravo and dark aſſaſſin: 
Jet your appeliation have ſome affinity to your 
vraciice, But if I muſt porijh, Fienzis, let me pcrijp 
in the ree of day; be for once a generous and open 
eremyv... I allow chat gothic appeals to cold iron 
better prov's of a man's honeſty and veracity_ 
thin hot iron and burning plough-ſhares are of fe- 
1.1. chaffity: Put a Toldier's honour is as delicate as 
2 woman's; it muſt not be ſu ſpected; you have dar- 
eto throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: You | 
cannot but know the conſequences, which even the 


meek- 
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meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, aſt; 
the 1 nt vou have done me. 


WILLIAM DRADER 


L E TT E R XXIII. 


8 t7eret lateri Iethalis grundig. 


TO SIR WIILIAN DRAPER KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 
SIR, Sept. 25, 1709. 


Arr ſo long an interval, I did not expect to 
ſee the debate revived between us. My anſwer to 
your laſt letter ſhall be ſhort; for I write to you 
with reluctance, and I hope we ſhall now conclude 
our correſpondence for ever. 

Had you been originally, and without provoca— 
tion attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have ſome right to demand his name. But in this 
cauſe you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremteditated yallantry of a ſoldier: You 
were content to ſet your name in oppoſition to a 
man, who would probably continue in concealment, 


Tou underſtood the terms upon which we were to 


correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit aſſent to them. 
After voluntarily attacking me under the character 
of Junius, what poſſible right have you to know 
me under any other? Will you forgive me if I in- 
ſinuate to you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in 
the apparent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, 
and that you were not quite indifferent to the diſ- 
play of your literary qualifications ? 


You 


jt 
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You cannot but know that the republication of 
my letters was ng more than a catchpenny contri- 
vance of a printer, in which it was impoſſible I 
ſhould be concerned, and for which Tam no way 
anſwerable. At the ſame time I wiſh you to-un- 
derſtand, that if I do not take the trouble of re- 
printing theſe papers, it is not from any fear of giy- 
ing off-nce to Sir William Draper. 

' Your remarks upon a ſignature, adopted merely 
or diſtiaction, are unworthy of notice; but when 
vou tell me I have ſuhmitted to be called a lar and 
5 coward, I muft atk you in my turn, whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to 
take notice of the filly invectives of every ſimpleton, 
who writes in a news-paper; and what opinion you 
vould have corceived of my diſcretion, had I 
ſulfered myſelf to be the dupe of ſo ſhallow.an 
artifice? 

Your appeal to the ſword, though confiſtent enough 
with your late profeſſion, will neither prove your 
innocence nor clear you from Tuſpicion, —Your 
complaints with regard to the Manilla ranſom were, 
tor a confiderable time, à diſtreſs to government. 
You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to 
the command of a regiment, and during that ad- 
»:/iration we heard no more of Sir William Draper. 
The facts, of which I ſpeak, may indeed be variouſ- 
ly 2ccounted for, but they are too notorious to be 
denied; and, I think, you might have learnt at the 
unixerſity, that a falſe conclufion is am error in argu- 
ment, not a breack of veracity. Your ſolicitations, 
doubt not, were renewed under another ad miniſtra- 
ton. Admitting the fact, I fear an indifferent per- 
ſon would only infer from it, that experience had 
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matle you acquainted with the benefits of complain. 
ing. Remember, Sir, that you have yourſelf con. 
feſſed, that, conſidering the critical ſituntion of this 
country the miniſtry are in the right to temporize with 
Spain. This confeſhon reduces you to an unforty- 
nate dilemma. By renewing your ſolicitations, you 
muſt either mean to force your country into a war at 
a moſt unſeaſonable juncture; or having nv view 
or ex pectation of that kind, that you look for no- 
thing but a private compenſation to yourſelf. 

As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I 
mould be expoſed to che reſentment of the worſt 
and the moſt powerful men 1n-this country, though 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though you 
would fight, there are others who would aſſaſ— 
ſinate. 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury? Tou aſ- 
ſure me, that my logic is puerile and tinſel, that it 
carries not the Jeaſt weight or conviction, that my 
premiſes are falfe, and my concluſion abſurd. If 
this be a juſt defcription of me, how 1s it poſſible 
for ſuch a writer to diſturb your peace of mind, or. 
injure a character ſo well” eſtabliſhed as yours? 
Jake care, Sir William, how you indulge thi: 
unruly temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpect that 
conſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſcntments. 
You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your own paſſions, than from any malevplence'sf 
mine. | | 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. 4 
conſiderable time muſt certainly elapſe before we 
are perſonally acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any 
length of time can reſtore you to the Chriſtian 

mcek- 
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mec kneſs of your temper, and diſappoint your pre- 
tent indignation. If I underſtand your character, 
there is in your own breaft a repofitory, in which 
your reſentments may be ſafely laid up for future 
occaſions, and preſerved without the hazard of dimi- 
nution. The Oda in longun: factene, que reconderct, 
audtague promeret, I thought had only belonged to 
the worſt character of antiquity. The text is in 
Tacitus you know bek where to look for the 
commentary. : 


]JUNIES. 
„ i r R. Mir. 


4 WORD AT PARTING FROM SIR WILLIAM DRAFEA 
TO guns. 


SIR, ' ©feber 7, 1569. 


As you have not favoured me wuh either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have nothing 
more to fay to you upon my own account. Yeur 
mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has been 
rery great. The public will judge of your Me- 
ves. If your excefs. of modeſty for bids you to 
produce either the proofs, or yourſelf, I will ex- 
cuſe it. Take courage; I have not the temper of 
Tiberius, any more than the rank or power. You, 
.ndeed, are a tyrant of another ſort, and upon your 
political bed of torture can excruciate any ſubject, 
ſrom a firſt miitfer down to ſuch a grub or butter- 
fly as myſelf; like another deteſted tyrant of anti- 
quity, can make the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, it 


the bed will not fit the ſufferer, by disjointing or 
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tearing the trembling limbs until they are ſtretched 
to its extremity. But courage, conſtancy, and pa- 
tience, under torments, have ſometimes cauſed the 
moſt hardened monſters to relent, and forgive the 
object of their cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to 
try all that human nature can endure, until fhe ex- 
pires : elſe, was it poſſible that you could be the au- 
thor of that moſt inhuman letter-to the Duke of 
Bedford? Thave read it with aftorr ſhment and horror; 
where, Sir? where were the feelings of your own 
heart, when you could upbraid a moſt affectionate 
father with the lofs of his only and moſt amiable 
fon ? Read over again thoſe cruel lines of yours, 
and let them wring your very ſoul ! Cannot politi- 
cal queſlions be difcuſſed without deſcending to the 
moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wantonly 
out of your way to torment declining age, becauſe 
the Duke of Bedford may have quairelled with thoſe 
whoſe cauſe and politics you eſpouſe ? For ſhame! 
for ſhame! As you have e daggers to him, you 
may juſtly dread the àĩſe of them againſt your own 
breaſt, did a want of courage, or of noble ſenti- 
ments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. He 
is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that your 
own baſe arts have infected our whole land ? 
But your own reflections, your own conſcience, 


muſt and will, if you have any ſpark of humanity | 


remaining, give him moſt ample vengeance. Not 
all the power of words, with which you are ſo 
graced, will ever waſh out, or even palliate this 
foul blot in your character. I have not time at pre- 
ſent to diſſect your letter ſo minutely as I could 
wiſh, but I will be bold enough to ſay, that it is 
(as to reaſon and argument) the moſt extraordinary 

pie ce 
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piece of Aorid impotence that was ever impoſed up- 
oa the eyes and ears of the too credulous and deluded 
mob. It accuſes the Duke of Bedford of high trea- 
ſon. Upon what foundation? You tell us, That 
the Duke's pecuniary character makes it more than 
© probable, and that he could not have made ſuch ſa- 
« erifices at the peace, without mne private #ompen- 
tions; that his conduct carried with it an interi- 
' or evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court. 
+ of juſtice”. 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you 
that it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt 
propofition, before you preſume to draw inferences 
from it. Firſt prove the avarice, before you make 
the raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked concluſion. This 
father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed 
that fon eight thouſand pounds a year. Upon his 
moſt unfortunate death, which yoùr uſual good- na- 
ture took care to remind him of, he greatly increaſ- 
ed the jointure of the afflicted lady, his widow. Is 
this avarice? Is this — good by /ealth? Itis 
upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true ceconomy as 2 
maſter of a family; if ſplendor and juſt magniſi cence, 
without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extravagance, 
may conſtitute the character of an avaricious man, 
the duke is guilty. But for a moment let'us admit 
that an ambaſſador may love money too much; 
what proof do you give that he has taken any ta 
betray his country? Is it hereſay; or the evidence 
of letters, or ocular : or the evidence of thoſe con- 
cerned in this black affair ? Produce your authorities 
to the public. It is a moſt impudent kind of ſorce- 
Ty to attempt to blind us witk the ſmoak, without 


1 con- 
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convincing us that the fire has exiſted. You ſirk 
brand him with a vice that he is free from, to ren- 
der him odious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is the 
foul weapon with which you make all you chief at- 
tacks; with tkat you ſtab. But ſhall one of the 
firſt ſubjects of the realm be ruined in his fame; 
hall even his life be in conftant danger, from a 
charge built upon ſuch ſandy foundations? Muſt bis 
houſe be beſieged by lawleſs ruffians, his journics 
impeded, and even the aſylum of an alter be inſfe- 
cure from aſſertions ſo baſe and falſe ? Potent as 
he is, the duke is amenable to juſtice; if guiliy, 
puniſhable. The parliament is the high and ſolemn 
tribunal for matters of ſuch great moment. To 
that be they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome 
notice will be taken of, and ſome puniſhment in- 
flicted upon, falſe accuſers, eſpecially upon ſuch, 
Junius, Who are wilfully falſe. In any truch I will 
agree, even with Junius; will agree with him that it 
is highly unbecoming the dignity of Peers to tamper 
with borouyhs. Ariocrzcy is as fatal as demo- 
cracy. Our conſtitution admits of neither. It 
loves a King, Lords, and commons really choſen 
by the unbought ſuffrages of a free people. But 
if corruption only ſhifts hands; if the wealthy 
Commoner gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent 
Peer, is the flate better ſerved by this exchange! 
Is the real emancipation of the borough effected, 
becauſe new parchment bonds may poſſibly ſuper- 
ſede the old? To ſay the truth, wherever ſuch 
practices prevail, they are equally criminal to and 
deſtructive of our freedom. 

The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth 
conſidering, excepting for the elegance of the lan- 


guage. 
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rt guage, Like Hamlet in the play, you produce tue 
555 pictures; you tell us, that one is not like the Duke 
the of Bedford; then you bring a moſt hideous carica- 
Ms tura, and tell us of the reſemblance; but multum 
the abludit ima go. 

My All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial 
22 quarrel+, and the intrigues ef the cabinet, are re- 
hs ducible to a ſew ſhort lines; and to convince you, 
nes Sir, that I do. not mean to flatter any miniſter, ei- 
e- ther paſt or preſent, theſe are my thoughts: they 
5 ſeem to have acted like lovers, or children; have 
ty, pouted, quarrelled, cried, kiſſed, and been friends 
wag again, as the objects of deſire, the miniſterial rattles, 
To have been put into their hands. But ſuch proceed- 
me 


ings are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity 


in- of a great nation. We do not want men of abilities; 

ch, but we have wanted ſteadineſs: we want unanimi- 

oy ty: your letters, Janius, will not contribute thereto. 

it You may one day expire by a flame of your own 

der kindling. But it is my humble opinion that lenity 

* and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will diſappoint 

It the efforts of all the ſeditious in the land, and extin- 

18 guiſh their wide ſpreading fires. I have lived with 

bY this ſentiment : with this I ſhall die. | | 

7 WILLIAM DRAPER. 1 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER-. þ 


8 1 R, Oc. 13, 1769. 


I. Sir William Draper's bed de a bed of tortures, 
he has made it for himſelf, I ſhall never interrupt 
his repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, there are 
parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct out of 
the queſtion, I ſhall confider him merely in the ea- 
pacity of an author, whoſe labours certainly do no 
diſcredit to a news- paper. 

We ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may 
be his own enemy, and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expreſſion intelligible. But that a man 
ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of his friends, im- 
Plies a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There 
is ſomething in it, which eannot he conceived 
without a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed with- 
out a ſoleciſm in language. Sir William Draper 
is ſtill that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. 
Yet I am ready to do juſtice ro his generoſity; if 
indeed it be not ſomething more than generous, to 
be the voluntary advocate of men, who think them- 
ſelves injured by his aſſiſtance, and to conſider no- 
thing in the cauſe he adopts, but the difficulty of 
defending it. I thought however he had been bet- 
ter read in the hiſtory of the human heart, than to 
compare or confound the tortures of the body with 
thoſe of ihe mind. He ought to have known, 
Un perhaps it might uot be his intereft to 


con- 
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coafels, that no outward tyranny can reach the 
wind. If conſcience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world, that ſhe were 
more arbitrary, and tar leſs placable, than ſome men 
find her. | 

But it ſeems J have outraged the feelings of a fa- 
ther's htart. Am IT indeed ſo injudicious? Does 
dir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by fo groſs a 
violation of the laws of humanity ? Does he think I 
am fo little acquainted with the firſt and nobleſt 
characteriſtic of Engliikmen ? Or how will he re- 
concile ſuch folly with an underſtanding ſo full of 
artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he would 
have been but little offended with the ſeverity of the 
reproach, for his mind would have been filled 
with the Juſtice of it. He would have ſeen that I did 
not inſult the feelings of a father, but the ſather 
who felt nothing. He would have truſted to the 
evidence cf his own paternal heart, and boldly de- 
nied the poſſibility of the fact, inflead of defending 
it. Againſt whom then will his honeſt indignation 
be directed, when I affure him, that this whole town 
beheld che Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon the 


death of his ſon, with horror and aſtoniſhment. Sir 


William Draper does himſelf but little honour 8 


oppoſing the general ſenſe of his country. The 
people are ſeldom wrong in their opinions, —in their 
ſentiments they are never miſtaken, There may be 
a vanity perhaps in a ſingular way of thinking 
but when a man profeſſes a want of thoſe feelings, 
which do honour to the multitude, he hazards 
ſomething irfinitely more important than the cha- 


rafter of his underſtanding. After all, as Sir 
> William 
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William may poſſibly be in earneſt in his anxicty 
for the duke of Bedford, I ſhould be glad to relieyg 
him from it. He may reſt aſſured that this worthy 
nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, at my re- 
proaches, and Sir William's diſtreſs about him, 
But here let it top. Even the Duke of Bedford, in- 
ſenfible as he is, will conſult the tranquillity of his 
lite in not provoking the moderatian of my tem- 
per. If, from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould 
ever rife into anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all I 
have already faid of him was lenity and com- 
paſhon. 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has 
confined himſelf to the refutation of two charges 
only. The reſt he had no time to diſcuſs; and in- 
deed it would have been a laborious undertaking, 
To draw up a defence of ſuch a ſeries of enormities, 
would have required a life at leaſt as long as that 
which has been uniformly employed in the prac- 
tice of them. The public opinion of the Duke of 
Bedford's extreme economy is, it ſeems, entirely 
without foundation. Though not very prodigal 
abroad, in his own family at leaſt he is regular and 
magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, 


and makes a handſome proviſion for his ſon. His 


charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended 
where it began. Admitting the whole force of the 
ſingle inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity (wonderful 


indeed, conſidering che narrowneſs of bis fortune, 


and the little merit of his only ſon) che public may 
ſtill perhaps be diſſatisfied, and demand ſome other 
leſs equivocal proofs of munificence. Sir William © 
Draper ſhould have entered boldly into the detail 


of indigence relieved—tax arts encouraged—of ſci- 


Ence. 
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ence patromzed; men of learning protected, and 
works of genius rewarded ;—in ſhort, had there 


been a fingle inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby, of bluſh- 


ing merit brought forward by the duke, for the ſer- 
vice of the public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 

I wiſh it were poſſi ble to eſtabliſh my inference 
with the ſame certainty, on which I believe the 
principle is founded. My concluſion however was 
not drawn from the principle alone. IT am not ſo 
unjuſt as to reaſon from one crime io another ; 
though I think, that, of all the vices, avarice is moſt 
moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 


bined the known temper of the man with the extra- 


vagant conceſſions made by the ambaſſador; and 
though I doubt not ſufficient care was taken to 
cave no document of any treaſonable negociation, 
T ſtill maintain that the conduct “ of this miniſter 


carries with it an internal and convincing evidence 


againſt him. Sir William Draper ſcems not to 


Eno the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will 


rot permit us to judge of the motives of men, by 


. tne manifeit tendency of their actions, nor by the 
notorious character of their minds. He calls for pa- 


ers and witnefſes, with a ſort of triumphant ſecu- 
'1ty, as if nothing could be true, but what could be 
proved in a court of juſtice, Yet a religious man 
might have remembered, upon what foundation 


ſome truths moſt intereſting to mankind, have been 


re- 


* If Sir William Draper will take the trouble of 
looking into Torcy's Memoirs, he will ſee with 
what little ceremonya bribe may be offered to a duke, 


and with what little ceremony it was only nct ac- 


cepted; 
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received and eſtabliſhed. If it were not for the in- 
ternal evidence, which the pureſt of religions car- 
with it, what cculd have become of his once well- 
quoted decalogue, and of the meckneſs of his Chriſ- 
tianity. ; 
The generous warmth of his reſentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets that 
the inſults and diſtreſſes which the Duke of Bed- 
ford has ſuffered, and which Sir William has la- 
mented with many delicate touches of the true pa- 
thelic, were only recorded in my letter to his Grace, 


not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple, candid narra- 


tive of facts; though for aught I know, it may carry 
with it ſomething prophetic. His Grace undoubt- 
edly has received ſeveral ominous hints; and I think, 
in certain eircumſtance s, a wife mon would do well 
to prepare kim lt tur the Sou 

But I have a char e of a heavier ature againſt 
Sir William Draper; 5 jalls us that the Duke of 
Bedford is amenable to juſtice that pa. iament is 
a high and ſolemn wibural; and that, if guilty, he 
may be puniſhed by due cowurte of la; and all 
this, he ſays, with as muc'; grarl.y at it he helle ved 
one word of the = er I hone indeed, the day of 
To TAPING. wil arrive, befere this nobleman ef- 
capes out of liz but to refer us to that mode of 
proceeding now, " ak ſuch a miniſtry, and ſuch a 
Houſe of Commoas as the, pre! nt; whats it, but an 
indecent mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? 
I think he might have contented himfelf with defen- 
ding the create enemy; without inſulting the dif- 
. of his country. 


His 
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His concluding declaration of his opinion, with re- 
ſyect to the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe 
and undetermined to be of any ſervice to the public. 
How firange it is that this gentleman ſhould dedi- 
cate ſo much time and argument to the defence of 
worthleſs or indifferent characters, while he gives 
but ſeven ſolitary lines to the only ſubject, which 
can deſerve his attention, or do credit to his abili— 
(163. 


JUNIUS 
„ T3 K-:2x01, 


AD PRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ALVEALISER. 


SI R, Oct. 17, 1769. 


Ir is not wonderſul that the great cauſe, in which 
this country is engaged, ſhould have rouſed and en- 


_ groſſed the whole attention of the people. I rather 


admire the generous ſpirit with which they feel and 
aſſert their intereſt in this important queſtion, than 
blame them for their indifference about any other. 
When the conſtitution is openly invaded, when the 
firſt original right of the people, from which all 
laws derive their authority, is directly attacked, in- 
ferior grievanc s naturally loſe their force, and are 
ſuffered to paſs by without puniſhment or obſerva- 
tion. The preſent miniſtry are as ſingularly mark- 
ed by their fortune, as by their crimes. Inſtead of 
atoning for their former conduct by any wiſe or po- 
pular meaſure, they have found, in the enoi mity of 
one fact, a cover and defence for a ſeries of meaſures, 

Vol. I. M which 
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which muſt have been fatal to any other adminif. 
tration. I fear we are too remiſs in obſerving the 
whole of ther proceedings. Struck with the prin. 
cipal figure, we do not ſufficiently mark in what 
manner the canvaſs is filled up. Yet ſurely it is 
not a leſs crime, nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, 
to encourage a flagrant breach of the law by a mi- 
tary force, than to make uſe of the forms of parlia- 
ment to deſtroy the conſtitution. The miniſtry 
ſeem determined to give us a choice of difficulties, 
and, if poſſible, to perplex us with the multitude 
of their offences. The expedient is well worthy of 
the Duke of Grafton. But though he has pre- 


ſer ved a gradation and 8 in his meaſures, we 


ſhould remember that the principle is uniform, 
Dictated by the ſame ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame 
attention. The following fact, though of the moſt 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly ſtated to 
the public, nor have the conſequences of it been 
ſufficiently underfiood. Had I taken it up at an 
early period, I ſhould have been accuſed of an un- 
candid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched for 
an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, and would 
not allow them a reaſonable time to do their duty; 
They now fand without excuſe. Inſtead of em- 
ploying the leifure they have had, in a liri&t exami- 
nation of the offence, and puniſhing the offenders, 
they ſeem to have conſidered that indulgence 28 4 
ſecurity to them, that with a little time and manage- 
ment the whole affair might be buried in lence. 


and utterly forgotten. 


A major general of the army is arreſted by the 
He per- 
ſuades them to conduct him to the Tilt-Yard in 
f St. 


. 1 
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St. James's Park, under ſome pretence of buſineſs 
which it imported him to ſettle before he was con- 
fined. He applies to a ſerjcant, not immediately on 
duty, to alliſt with ſome of his companions in fa- 
touring his efcape. He attempts it. A buſtle en- 
ſues. The bailiffs claim their priſoner. An offi- 
cer of the guards, not then on duty, takes part in the 
alfair, applies to the lieutenant commanding the 
Til-Yard guard, and urges him to turn out his 
guard to relieve a general officer. The lieutenant 
d-clines interfering in perſon, but ſtands at a diſ- 
tance, and ſuffers the buſineſs to be done. The 
other officer takes upon himſelf” to order out the 
guard. In a moment they are in arms, quit their 
guard, march, reſcue the general, and drive away 
the ſheriffs officers, who in vain. repreſent their right 
to the priſoner, and the nature of the arreſt. J he 
ſoldiers firſt conduct che general into their guard- 
room, then eſcort him to a place of ſafety, with bay- 
onets fixed, and in all the forms of military triumph. 
I will not enlarge upon the various circumſtances 
which attended this atrocious proceeding. The per- 
ſonal 1 injury received by che officers of the law in 
the execution of their duty, may perhaps be atoned 
for by ſome private compenſation. I confider no- 
thing but the, wound, which has been given to the 
law itſelf, to which no remedy has been applied, no 
ſatisfaction made. Neither is it my defign to dwell 
upon the miſconduct of the parties concerned, any 
farther than is neeeſſary to ſhew the behaviour of 
the miniftry in its true light. I would make every 
com paſſiopate allowance for the infatuation of the 
priſoner, the falſe and criminal diſcretion of one 
oificer, and the maidneſs of another. I would leave 
| M 2 1 
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the ignorant 1oldiers entirely out of the queſtion, 


They are certainly the leaſt guilty, though they are 
the only perſons who have yet ſuffered, even in the 


appearance of puniſhment. The fact itſelf, however 


atrocious, 15 not the principal point to be conſidered, 
It might have happened under a more regular go— 
vernment, and with guards better diſciplined than 
ours. The main queſtion is, ia what manner has 
the miniſtry acted on this extraordinary occaſion. A 
general officer calls upon the king's own guard, 
then actually on duty, to reſcue him from the laws 


of his country; yet at this moment he is in a ſituati- 


on no worſe, than if he had not committed an of. 
tence, equally enormous in a civil and military 
view.—A lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his 
guard, and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another 
officer, for a purpoſe which he well knew (as we 
may collect from an appearance of caution, which 
only makes his behaviour the more criminal) to be 
in the higheſt degree illegal. Has this gentleman 
been called to a court-martial to anſwer for his 
conduct? No. Has it been cenſured? No. Has it 
been in any ſhape inquired into? No.—Another 
lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regimen- 
tals, is daring enough to order even the king's 
guard, over which he had properly no command, 
and engages them in a violation of the laws of his 


country, perhaps the moſt ſingular and extravagant 


that ever was attempted. —W hat puniſhment has he 
ſuffered? Literally none. Suppoſing he ſhould be 
proſecuted at common law for the reſcue, will that 
circumſtance, from which the miniſtry can derive no 
merit, excuſe or juſtify their ſuffering ſo flagrant a 
breach of military diſcipline to paſs by anraen 
; an 
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and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrage of- 
{-red to their fovereign, when his own proper guard 
i; ordered out to ſtop, by main force, the execution 
of his laws ? What are we to conclude from ſo ſcan- 
dalous a neglect of their duty, but that they have 
other views, which can only be anſwered by ſe- 
curing the attachment of the guards ? The miniſter 
would hardly be ſo cautious of offending them, if 
he did not mean, in due üme, to call for their aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


With reſpect to the parties chemſelves, let it be 


obſerved, that theſe gentlemen are neither young 


o:ticers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of enfigns, who infeſt our 
ſtreets and diſhonour our public places, it might 
perhaps be ſufficient to ſend chem back to that dif- 
cipline, from which their parents, judging lightly 


from the maturity of their vices, had removed them 
tov ſoon. In this caſe, Jam ſorry to ſee, not ſo 


much the folly of youth, as the ſpirit of the corps, 


and the connivance-of government. I do not queſ- | 


tion that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiments of guards. But conſidering them 
as a corps, I fear it will be found that they are nei- 
tier good ſoldiers nor good ſubje ds. Far be it 
from me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant reflection up- 
on the army. On the contrary, I honour and eſ- 
teem the profeſſion; and if theſe gentlemen were 
better ſoldiers, T am ſure they would be better ſub- 


jects. It is not that there is any internal vice or 
defect in the profeſſion itſelf, as regulated in this 


country, but that it is the ſpirit of this particular 
corps to deſpiſe their profeſſion, and that, while 


__ vainly aſſume the lead of the army; they make 
M 3 5:0 
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it matter of impertinent compariſon and triumph 
over the braveſt troops in the world (I mean our 
marching regiments) that hey indeed ſtand ujan 
higher ground, and are privileged to neglect the labo— 
rious forms of military diſcipline and duty. Wich— 
out dwelling longer upon a moſt invidious ſubject, I | 
ſhall leave it to military men, who have ſeen a ſer- 
vice more ative than the parade, to determine whe- 
ther or no I ſpeak truth. 

How far this dangerous ſpirit has been encouraged 
by government, and to what pernicious purpoſes it 
may be applied hereafter, well deſerves our moſt 
ſerious conſideration, I know indeed, that when 
this affair happened, an affectation of alarm ran 
through the miniſtry. Something muſt be done to 
ſave appearances. The caſe was too flagrant to be 
paſſed by abſolutely without notice. But how 
have they ated? Inflead of ordering the offt. 
cers concerned, and who ſtrictly ſpeaking, are 
alone guilty, to be put under arreſt, and brought to 
a 1 they would have it underſtood, that they did 
their duty compleatly, in confining a ſerjeant and 
four private ſoldiers, until they ſhould be demanded 
by the civil power; ſo that while the officers, who 
ordered or permitted the thing to be done, eſcape 
without cenſure, the poor men who obeyed thoſe 
orders, who in a military view are no way reſponſi- 
ble for what they did, and who for that reaſon have 
been diſcharged by the civil magiſtrates, are the on- 
ly objects whom the miniſtry have thought proper 
to expoſe to puniſhment. They did not venture to 
bring even theſe men to a court martial, becauſe 
they knew their evidence would be fatal to ſome 


perſons, whom they were determined to protect. 
Other- 
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Otherwiſe, I doubt not, the lives of theſe unhappy, 
endleſs ſoldiers would long fince have. been ſa— 
crificed without ſcruple. o che 7 of theie 
guilty officers. - Ro 

L have been accuſed of endeavouring to enflame: 
the paſſions of the people.—Let me now appeal to 
their underſtanding. It there be any tool of admi- 
niftration daring enough to deny theſe facts, or 
ſhamelets enough to detend the conduct of the mi- 
niſtry, let him come forward. I care not under 
what title he appears. He ſhall find,me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative, at the hazard of 
my utmoſt credit with the public. 

Under the molt arbitrary governments, the com- 
mon adminiſtration of juſtice is ſuffered to take its 
courſe. The ſubject, though robbed of his ſhare in 
the legiſlature, is fill protected by the laws. The 
political freedom of the Engliſh conflitution was 
once the pride and honour of an Engliſhman. The 
civil equality of the laws preferved the property, 
and defended the ſafety of the ſubject. Are theſe 
vlorious privileges the birthright of the people, or 
are we only tenants at the will of the miniſtry ?— 
But that I know there is a ſpirit of refiſtance in the 
hearts of my countrymen, that they value life, not 
by its conveniences, but by the independance and. 
dignity of their condition, I ſhould, at this moment, 
appeal only to their diſeretion. I ſhould perſuade 


them to baniſh from their minds all memory of 


what we are; I ſhould tell them this is not a time 
to remember that we were Engliſhmen ; and give it 
as my laſt advice, to make ſome early agreement 
with the miniſter, that finec it has pleaſed him to 
rob us of thoſe political rights, which once diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed the inhabitants of a country, where honour 
was happineſs, he would leave us at leaſt the hum- 
ble, obedient ſecurity of citizens, and graciouſly 
condeſcend to protect us in our ſubmiſfion. 


JUNIUS. 
LET 1 K iin 


ADDRESSED TO THE | FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


SI R, O.Fober 17, 1769. 
| Prxrrorlv convinced as I am of my own in- 


ability to enter the liſts, or uſe my pen againlt the 
two-edged fword that glitters in the hand ct Junius, 
nothing but my being impelled by chat -rommon 
kind of gratitude, which makes us not onlv thank- 
ful for benefits reccived, but inclines us to love and 
reſpect our bencfactor, could ten pt me {orih to ſo 
unequal a combat, or prevail on me to offer even a 
fact to the public, through you a channel as our 
TEWS-PAPETS. 1 4? | | 
Let my motive then plead my et while J re- 
ply to the charge which appears moſt difficult to be 
cleared, becauſe it is molt general, which Junius 
has made againſt the Duke of Bedford. 
Junius calls upon Sir William Draper to * en- 
ter boldly into che detail of indigence relieved; 
of arts encouraged ; of ſcience! patronized; ot 
men of learning protected; and works of genius 
© rewarded,” | 
Under any. of theſe denominations, it muſt be 
extremely painful to a woman, whoſe higheſt merit 


ſhould 


ſhould be modeft, and of courſe a h, ing merit, to 
appear; yet truth and gratitude ought to ſurmount 
ſ-male delicacy fo far, as to relate à matter of fact, 
which ſhe hopes will be one proof of the injuſtice 
of the charge here quoted againſt the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 

When kis Grace was lord licutenant of Ireland, 
the ſeries of letters between Henry and Frances 
happened to fall into his hands. In the preface, 
Henry ſpeaks of the diſtreſſes of his fortune, and 
the juſtifiable means by which thoſe diſtreſſes were 
occalioned. —His Grace's humanity was affected; he 
enquired into the author's ſituation, and on finding 
it to be what 1s there deſcribed, unſolicited by aught 

but his own noble nature, he ſent ter Henry, and in 
the moſt obliging and gracious manner preſented 
him with a patent empleyment, which was at that 
time vacant. 

Sure I am, that many parallel, perhaps more me- 
ritorious, inſtances of his Grace's munificence, _ 
might be recounted, if thoſe, who like me have par- 
taken of them, had virtue ſufficient to acknowledge 
themſelves obliged, when they had received an cö- 
li gation. 


FRANCES. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIC AD- 
 VERTISER. 


SIR, OE October 20, 1769. 
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1 VERY ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefac- 
tor. Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the point, 
ſhe ſhews a virtue which makes her reſpectable. 
The queſtion turned upon the perſonal generoſity 
or avarice of a man, whoſe private fortune is im- 
menſe. 

The proofs of his munificence muſt be drawn 
from the uſes to which he has applied that fortune. 
I was not ſpeaking of a lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
but of a rich OY Ts Duke, whoſe wealth gave 
him the means of doing 21 much good in this 
country, as he derived keln his power in another. 
Iam far from wiſhing to lefſen the merit of this 
ſingle benevolent action ;—perhaps it is che more 
conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. All I mean to 
ſay is, chat it proves nothing i in the preſent argu- 
ment. 


JUNIUS. 


LET- 
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b Kb; KRIXK: 
A LETTER OF MODESTUS TO JUNIUS. 


81 R, 5 November 13, 1569. 


Tanz weeks are clapſcd fince you ſavoured 
the public with an eſſay on the arreſt of a general 
o cer. You wrefted the circhmſtances with which 
it was attended, into a crime againſt ad miniſtration. 
You told the ſtory in your own way ; you reaſoned 
upon it in your own way alſo; you abuſed, you 
praiſed, you challenged, and ycu concluded. In 
all this it would be digicult to decide, whether the 
1aveteracy of your malice, the abſurdity of your 
argument, the barbarity of your intention, or the 
daullneſs of your ftile and compoſition, appeared 
mot conſpicuous. | 

Kut, Sir, waving the reft, you cha/lenved, and 
theſe are preciſe terms of your defiance : * I-have 
been accuſed of endeavouring to enflame the paſ- 
ſions of the ꝓeople—let me now appeal to their 


U 


4 


underſtanding.— If there be any tool of ad miniſtra- 
tion daring enough to deny theſe facts, or fhame- 
| leſs enough to defend the conduct of che miniftry, 
let him come forward. I care not under what ti- 
' tle he appears. He ſhall find me ready to maip- 
* tain the truth of my narrative, and the juſtice of 
my obſervations upon it, at the hazard of my ut- 
* moſt credit with the public.“ 

Two days after your letter made its appearance 
in the Public Advertiſer, an anſwer to it appeared 
in the Gazetteer, in which your challenge was ac- 
cepted 
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Ly VERY. hnochely apple che ſhitie with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefac-. 
tor. Though I think the has miſtaken the point, 
ſhe ſhews a virtue which makes ber reſpectable. 
The queſtion turned upon the perſoual generoſity 
or avarice of a __ whoſe nen, fortune is im- 


menſe 


The proofs of TY nat coves: muſt PR ET 
bs the uſes to which he has applied that fortune. 
I was not ſpeaking of a lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
but of à rich Engliſm Duke, whoſe wealch wo. 
him the means of deing az much good in t 
country, as he derived from his power in yo 5 nh 
Iam far from wiſhing t6 leſſen che merit of this 
ſingle benevolent action perhaps it is che more 
conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. All I mean to. 


ment. 


JUNIUS. 
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A LETTER or ROP3ST ys ro Adeius. 

D'S R, | | Wh "(bm : c a | November 13, 1769. 


Pas * ATE; hw 1 10 you . 
the public with an eſſay on the arreſt of a general 
officer. You wreſted the circumſtances wich which 
it was attended, into a crime againft ad miniſtration. 
You told the ſtory in your own way; you reaſoned 
upon it ia, your own way alſo; you abuſed, you 
praiſed, you "challenged, and yeu concluded,” In 
all this it would be Aut to decide, whether the 
inveteracy of your malice, the abſurdity of your 
argument, the barbarity of your intention, or the 
Gullneſs of your ſtile ant e appeared 
moſt conſpicuous. 

But, Sir, waving the reft, you challenged, and 
theſe are preciſe terms of your 'defiance : * I-have 
been accuſed of endeavouring 10 enflame the paſ- 
© fions of the people—let me now appeal to their 
* underftanding.—IFf there be any tool of adminiftra- 
tion daring 8 to deny theſe facts, or thame- 
© leſs enough to defend the conduct of the miniſtry, 
let him come forward. I care not under what ti- 
* tle he appears. He ſhall find me ready to main- 
* tain the truth of my narrative, and the juſtice of 


of 


* moſt credit with the public. | 
Two days after your letter made its appearance 
in che Public Advertiſer,” an anſwer to it appeared. 

in the Gangtierni: in which your challenge was ac- 
| cepted 
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cepted in the following words: * You challenge 
any tool of adminiſtration to defend the conduct of 


che miaiſtry; Iaccept of your challenge, though it 
© 15not adireffed to me. I am no tool of adminiſtra. 
tion, but your equal, Junius, perhaps your ſupe- | 

'rior, in every thing that may become a man. I 
* defire for judges of the conteſt, juſtice, candor, 


and impartiality. I dare you to the uttermoſt; 


* and it I do not make you appear, in the eyes 


of all reaſonable men, as contemptible as you 


* deferve to be, let the ſcorn be transferred to niy- 
+ ſelf.” | „ 
What is the reaſon, Junius, that you have hi- 
therto taken no notice of that letter ? The author 
of it, too candid to affirm what he could not imme- 
diately prove, ſuppoſed, in his argument, your nar- 
rative to be true; and even on that ſuppoſition, he 
demonſtrated your obſervations not only unjuſt, but 
inconſillent, even to abſurdity. But if he could not 
with certain knowledge deny the fa, he doubted 
it; he told you ſo; and, in the belief that no man 
would give a formal challenge without purſuing it, 
he has enquired into the truth of that fact. He 
tells you now, and will maintain it at the utmoſt 
hazard of nis credit with the public, that your nar- 
Talive is no leſs falſe than your obſervations are fal- 
lacious. It is falſe (for inſtance) that the general 
officer applied to a ſerjeant, not on duty, to favour 


his eſcape. It is falſe, that the officer of the guard 


Rood at a diſtance, and ſuffered the bun to be 
done He was ſpoke to by the other officer in the 
coffee-houſe, and he not only declined interfering 
in perſon, but flatly refuſed his aſſiſtance directly 
or indirectly. He did more; he difſuaded his bro- 

| hor 
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ther officer from his intention, and believed be had 


prevailed. His only fault was, being che dupe of 
the other's apparent repentance, who left the coffee- 
houſe as if he intended to proceed no farther in the 


attempt; and took the opportunity to apply to 


ſome ſoldiers_ of the guard, while the officer who 
commanded it remained in the coffee-houſe. It is 
falſe that the guard was turned out, or under arms. 
And it is a moſt malicious conſtruction of the fair- 
eſt conduct, to blame adminiſtration, becauſe theſe 
gentlemen have not been puniſhed by military law. 

The truth is, that it was propoſed to try the of- 


fenders by military law, immediately after the of- 
fence was committed; but, in a conſultation with. 
the civil magiſtrate, it was judged improper, leſt a 


military trial ſhould prejudge the action now de- 


pending, and in which the offenders are at preſent 


under bail. A fair trial is the right of every Eng- 
liſhman, whatever offence he may be guilty ol. 
Our civil rights are our moſt precious bleflings; 
and our form of trial is the bulwark of theſe 
rights; and, Sir, you contradict the principles you 
profeſs, when you endeavour to ſet up martial, in 
oppoſition to common law, and give that the lead 
which ought to follow. Had ' theſe gentlemen been 
firſt tried by military law, the. evidences brought 
before a court-martial muſt have been afterwards 
examined in the courts of law; but witneſſes alrea- 


dy examined upon oath, according to the arbitrary 


proceedings of a court- martial, cannot be unexcep- 
tionable in a ſubſequent civil action. Their evi- 


+ dence, however extorted, would awe them to con- 
ecal, or diſguiſe the truth, whichiour form of civil 
. trial is fo well caleulated: to diſcover. And Jo. 


* 1. N Junius, 
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Junius, a patriot, an aſſer tor of che rights of Eng. 
liſhmen, would have declaimed and exclaimed, with 
ſome appearance of juſtice, againſt the proceeding; 
of a court-martial, which ſhould have deprived theſs 
officers of that fair and legal trial, which they hare 
a right, as Engliſhmen, to demand: 

Our military laws preſcribe the puniſhment of 

caſhiering, for offences of this nature. But hoy iz 
this crime to be proved? Only by the verdict of a 
jury in a eivil action; and the judgment upon it is 
evidence of record in the ſubſequent court-martial: 
but theſe are matters of which you are ignorant, 
You go on in your own method, to clap the cart 
before the horſe; and you would have puniſhed by 
military law, an offence which military law cannot 
take cognizance of, until it has been legally found 
one by the verdict of a jury. Thus, "blinded by 
your paſſion, or unacquainted with the conſtitution, 
you would overturn it, to wreck your reſentment 
againſt a miniſtry, which, in this inſtance at leaſt, 
has ated in its trueſt ſpirit. 

It is time, Junius, you ſhould think of the chal- 
lenge you gave. I know you to be flow, and 1 
lave not hurried you. But ſomething is due to 
your character; which has already ſuffered in the 
article of challenges. I ſhould wiſh to -meet you on 
this ground; or, indeed, on any other. Stand for- 
wafd, man, the cauſe is not ſo bad, but ſomething 
may ſtill be ſaid for it: you can, at leaſt, call names. 
1 warn you, however, that T ſhall take no notice of 
any of your myrmidons; not even Phylo-Junius, 
ſhould you write another letter under that | fig- 
nature. But I warn you alſo, that if you ſuffer 

'. yourſelf to be thus inſulted, after the provocation 
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you have given, you are ruined with the public, and 
you will paſs, even in the opinion of Wilkes and Li- 
berty, for what you are, the baffled _ of a2 
deſperate faction. | 


' MODESTUS. 


— 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC o- 
VERTISERs. | 


SIR, | November 15, 1769: 


| ADMIT the elaim of a gentleman, who pub- 
lines in the Gazetteer under the name of Modeftuc. 
He has ſome right to expect an anſwer from me; 
though I think, not ſo much from the merit or im- 
portance of his objections, as from my own volun- 
tary engagement. I had a reaſon for not taking no- 
tice of him ſooner, which, as he 1s a candid per- 
ſon, I believe he will think ſufficient. In my firſt 
letter,” I took it for granted, from, the time which 
had elapſed, - that there was no intention to cenſure, 
nor eyen to try the perſons concerned in the reſcue 
ef general Ganſel; but Madeſtus having fince ei- 
ther affirmed, or ſtrongly inſinuated, that the offen- 
ders might ſtill be brought to a legal trial, any at- 
tempt to” prejudice the cauſe, or to prejudice the 
minds of a jury, or a court-martial, would be highly 

Improper. « 
A man, more boſtile to the miniſtry than I am, 
would not ſo often remind them of their duty. If 
the duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
Lis lation, why is he miniſter ?—I will not deſcend | 
N 2 | to 
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to a feurrilous altercation with any man: but thisjs 
a ſubject too important to be paſſed over with a 
filent indifference. If the gentlemen, whoſe con- 
duct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, the 
Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from me again. 


The motives on which I am ſuppoſed to hare * 


taken up this cauſe, are of little importance, com- 
pared with the facts themſelves, and the obſervati- 
ons I have made upon them. Without a vain 
profeſſion of integrity, which, in theſe times might 
juſtly be ſuſpected, I ſhall ſhew myſelf in effect a 
friend to the intereſts of my countrymen, and leave 
it to them to determine, whether I am moved by a 
perſonal malevolence to three private gentlemen, or 
merely by a hope of perplexing the miniſtry, or 
whether I am animated by a juſt and honourable 
purpoſe of obtaining a ſatisfaction to the laws of 
this county, equal, if poſſible, to the violation they 
have ſuffered. 

JUNIUS 


L ET T ER X. 
10 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTOR. 
MY LORD, | November 29, 1769. 


. 'T noven my opinion of your Grace's integri- 
ty was but little affected by the coyneſs with which 
you received Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, I confeſs | 
give you ſome credit for your diſcretion. You had 
a fair opportunity of diſplaying a certain delicacy, 
of which you had not been ſuſpected ; and you were 


in the right to make uſe of it. By laying 3 in a mo- 
derate 
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derate ſtock of reputation, you undoubtedly meant 
to provide for che future neceſſities of your charac- | 
ter, that with an honourable refiſtance upon record, F 
you might ſafely indulge your genius, and yield te 
2 favourite inclination with ſecurity. But you 
have diſcovered your purpoſes too ſoon, and, inſtead 
of the modeſt reſerve of virtue, have ſhewn us the 


. icrmagant chaſtity of a prude, who gratifies her paſ- 
he fo2s with diſtincton, and proſecutes one lover for a 
* „ape, while ſhe ſolicits che lewd embraces of ano- 
ve 285 | 

P Your cheek turns pale: for a guilty confeiencs 
8 tells you, you are undone, Come forw ard, thou 
* rirtuous miniſter, and tell the world by what inter- 
ble et Mr. Hine has been recommended to ſo extraor- 
of \inary a mark of his Majeſty's favour ; what was 
7 the price of | the patent he has bought, and to what 


h>nourable purpoſe the purchaſe money has been 
8, applied. Nothing leſs than many thouſands could 
; pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preſton. Do =» 

you dare to proſecute ſuch a creature as Vaughan, 

while you are baſely ſetting up the Royal Patronage 

to auction? Do you dare to complain of an attack 

upon your own honour, while you are ſelling the 
6g. favours of the crown, to raiſe a fund for corrupting 

the morals of the people ? And; do you think it 
poſſible ſuch enormities ſhould eſcape without im- 
perachment ? It is indeed highly your intereſt to 
= maintain the preſent houſe of *commons. Having * 
had ſol] the nation to vou in groſs, they will undoubt- | 
edly protect you in che retail; for while they pa- 
tronize your crimes, they feel for their on. 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF caro. 


MY LORD, Deceribe 12, 1750 


I FIND with ſome pile that you are not 
ſupported as you deſerve. Your moſt determined 
advocates have ſcruples about them, which you are 
unacquainted with; and, though there be nothing 
too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, there 
are ſome things too infamous for the vileſt proſti- 
tute of a news-paper to defend. In what other 
manner ſhall we account for the profound, ſubmil- 
five filence, which you and your friends have ob- 
ſerved upon a charge which called immediately for 
the cleareſt refutation, and would have juſtified the 
fevereſt meaſures of reſentment ? I did not attempt 
to blaſt your character by an indirect, ambiguous 
infinuation, but candidly ſtated to you a plain fact, 
which firuck directly at the integrity of a privy- 
_ eounſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
and of a leading miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to enjoy 
the firſt ſhare in bis Majeſty's confidence. In every 
one of theſe capacities I employed the moſt mo- 
derate terms to charge you with treachery. to your 
Sovereign, and breach of truft in your office. [ 
accuſed you of having ſold, or permitted to be ſdld, 
a patent place in the collection of the cuſtoms at 
Exeter, to one Mr. Hine, who, unable or unwilling 
to depoſit the whole purchaſe- money hamſelf, raiſed 
part of it by contribution, and has now a certain 
Dr. Brooke quartered upon the ſalary for one hun- 
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dred pounds a year.—No ſale by the candle was 
erer conducted with greater formality.—I affirm _ 
that che price, at which the place was knocked 
down (and which, I have good reaſon to think, was 
not leſs than three thouſand five hundred pounds) 
was, with your connivance and conſent, paid to Co- 
lonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I preſume, for the 
decency of his deportment at Preſton ; or to reim- 
burſe him, perhaps, for the fine of one thouſand 
pounds, which, for that very deportment the court 
of King's Bench thought proper to ſet upon him.—It 
13 not often that the Chief Juſtice and the Prime 
Miniſter are ſo ſtrangely at variance in their opint- 
ons of men and things. | 

I chank God there is not in human nature a de- 
cree of impudence daring enough to deny the charge 
I have fixed upon you. Your courteous ſecretary, 
your confidential architect, are filent as the grave. 
Even Mr. Rigby's countenavce fails him. He vio- 
lates his ſecond nature, and bluſhes whenever he 
ſpeaks of you.—Perhaps the noble Colonel him- 
felf will relieve you. No man is more tender of his 
reputation. He is not only nice, but perfectly ſore 
in every thing that touches his honour: If any 
man, for example, were to accuſe him of taking 
his ſtand at a gaming-table, and watching, with the 
ſobereſt attention, for a fair opportunity of engaging 
a drunken young nobleman at picquet, he would 
undoubtedly confider it as an infamous aſperfion 
upon his character, and reſent it like a man of ho- 
nour,—Acquitting him therefore of drawing a re- 
gular and ſplendid fubſiſtance from any unworthy 
. either in his Own houſe or elſewhere, let 
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me aſk your Grace, for what military merits you 
have been pleaſed to reward him with a military go. 


vernment? He had a regiment of dragoons, ahich 


one would imagine, was at leaſt an equivalent for 
any ſervices he ever performed. Beſides, he is but a 
young officer, conſidering his preferment, and, ex- 
cepiing his activity at Preſton, not very conſpicuous 
in his proſeſſion. But it ſeems, the ſale of a civil 
employment was not ſuſhcient, and military go- 
vernments, which were intended for the ſupport of 
worn-out veterans, mult be thrown into the ſcale, 
to defray the extenfive bribery of a conteſted eleRi- 
on. Are theſe the ſteps you take to ſecure to your 
Sovereign the attachment of his army? With what 
countenance dare you appear in the royal preſence, 
branded as you are with che infamy of a notorious 
breach of - truit ? With what countenance can you 
take your ſeat at the treaſury-board, or in council, 
when you feel that every circulating whiſper is at 
your. expence alone, and ftabs you to the heart! 


Have you a fingle friend in parliament ſo ſhameleſs 


ſo thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake your de- 
fence? You know, my Lord, that there is not a man 
in either houſe, whoſe character, however flagitious, 
would not be ruined by mixing his reputation wich 
yours; and dos not your heart inform you, that 
you are degraded . below the condition of a man, 


when you are obliged to hear theſe inſults with 


ſubmiſſion, and even to thank me for my mode- 
ration? 

We are told, by the _higheſt judicial e 
that Mr. Vaughan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion 


of a Patent in Jamaica (which he was otherwiſe 
F | ſullici- 
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ſufficiently entitled to) amounted to a high miſde- 
meanour. Be it ſo : and if he deſerves it, let him be 
puniſhed. But the learned judge might have had a 
fairer opportunity of diſplaying the powers of his e- 
loquence. Having delivered himſelf with ſo much 
energy upon the criminal nature, and dangerous 
conſequences of any attempt to corrupt a man in 
your Grace's ſtation, what would he have ſaid to 
the miniſter himſelf, to that very privy-counſellor, 
to that firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, who does 
not wait for, but impatiently ſolicits the touch of 
corruption ; who employs the meaneſt of his crea- 
tures in theſe. honourable ſervices, and forgetting the 
genius and fidelity of his ſecretary, deſcends to ap- 
ply to his houſe builder for aſſiſtance ? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your character, you ſhould 
think proper to bring .it into the houſe of com- 
mons, or into the court of King's Bench, —But, my 
Lord, you dare not do either. 


JUNIUS, 
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1 0 THE x I 8 . 
13. 19. 1769. 


When the complaints of a brave and powerful peo- 
ple are obſerved to increaſe in proportion to the 
wrongs they have ſuffered; when, inſtead of ſink- | 
ing into ſubmiſſion, they are rouſed to reſiſtance, 
the time will ſoon arrive, at which every inferior 
_ conſideration muſt yield to the ſecurity of the So- 
vereign, and to the general ſafety of the ſtate. 
There is a moment of difficulty and danger, at 
which flattery and falſehood can no longer deceive, 
and fimplicity itſelf can no longer be miſled. Let 
us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us ſuppoſe a gracious, 
well intentianed prince, made ſenſible at laſt of 
the great duty he owes to his people, and of his 
own diſgraceſul fituation; that he looks round 
him for affiſtance, and aſks for no advice, but 
how to gratify the wiſhes, and ſecure the happi- 
neſs of his ſubjects. In theſe circumſtanees it may 
be matter of curious $PECULATION to confider, if 
an honeſt man were permitted to approach à King, 
in what terms he would addreſs himſelf to his So- 
vereign. Let it be imagined,. no matter how im- 
probable, that the firſt prejudice againft his cha- 
racter is removed, that the ceremonious difficulties 
of an audience are ſurmounted, that he feels him-_ 
ſelf animated by the pureſt and moſt honourable 
alfections to his King and country, and that the 
great perſon, whom he addreſſes, has ſpirit e- 
nough 


% 
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nough to liſten to him with attention. Unacquain- 
ted with the vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, 
but not without reſpect. 


SIR, 


I: is the misfortune of your life, and originally 
the cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs, which has 
attended your government, that you ſhould never 
have been acquainted with the langu age of truth, un- 
til you heard it in the complaints of your people. 
It is not however too late to correct the error of your 
education. Weare full inclined to make an indul- 
gent allowance for the pernicious leſſons you receiv- 
ed in your youth, and to form the moſt ſanguine 
hopes from the natural benevolence of your difpoſi- 
tion. We are far from thinking you capable of a 
direct, deliberate purpoſe to invade thofe original 
rights of your ſubjects, on which all their civil and 
political liberties depend. Had it been pofſible for 
us to entertain a ſuſpicion ſo difhonourable to your 
character, we ſhould long ſince have adopted a ſtyle 
of remonſtrance very differ" from the humility of 
complaint, The doctrine inculcated by our laws, 
That the King can do no Wrone, is admitted without 
reluctance. We ſeparate the amiable good- natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his ſervants, 
and the private virtues of the 1 man from the vices of 
his government. Were it not for this juſt diſtincti- 
on, I know not whether your Majeſty's condition, 
or that of the Engliſh nation, would deſerve moſt to 
be lamented. I would prepare your mind for a fa- 
vourable reception of truth, by removing every pain- 


ah 
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ful, offenſive idea of perſonal reproach. Vour ſub. 
jets, Sir, wiſh for nothing but that, as they are rea- 


ſonable and affectionate enough to ſeparate your per- 


ſon from your government, ſo 5%, in your turn, 
«ſhould diſtinguiſh between the conduct, which be- 
comes the permanent dignity of a King, and chat 
which ſerves only to promote the temporary intereſ 
and miſerable ambition of a miniſter. 

You aſcended the throne with a declared, and, 1 
doubt not, a fincere reſolution of giving univerſal 
ſatisfaction to your ſubjects. You found them 
pleaſed with the novelty of a young prince, whoſe 


counteuance promiſed even more than his words, 


and loyal to you not only from principle, but paſ. 
fion. It was not a cold profeſſion of allegiance to 
the firſt magiſtrate, but a partial, animated attach- 
ment to a favourite. prince, the native of their 
country. They did not wait to examine your: con- 
duct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
| you a generous credit for the future bleſſings of 
pour reign, and paid you in advance the deareſt 
tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, was once the 
"diſpoſition of a people, Who now ſurround your 
' throne with reproaches and complaints. Do juftice 
to yourſelf, Baniſh from your mind thoſe unwor- 
thy opinions with which ſome intereſted perſons 
have laboured to poſſeſs you. Diftruſt the men, 
who tell you that the Engliſh are naturally light 
and inconſtant ;—that they complain without a 
| cauſe. Withdraw your confidence equally from 
all parties ; ſrom miniſters, favourites, and relati- 
ons; and let there be one moment in your life in 


which you have conſulted your | own underſtand- 
ing. 


When 
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When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Engliſhman, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded to 
pay a very ill judged compliment to one part of 
your ſubjects, at the expence of another. While _ 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, - 
they are undoubtedly intitled to protection; nor 
do I mean to condemn the policy of giving ſome 


encouragement to the novelty of their affections for 


the houſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope for eve- 
ry thing from their new-born zeal, and from the fu- 
ture ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have ne claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined ꝓredilection and confidence, 


in excluſion of your Engliſh: ſubjects, who placed 
-your family, and, in ſpite of treachery and rebelli- 


on, have ſupported it upon the chrone, is a miſtake 
too groſs, even for the unſuſpecting generoſity of 
youth. "In this error we ſee a capital violation of 
the moſt obvious miles of policy and prudence. - 
We trace it, however, to an original bias in your 
education, and are Teady t to allow for your inex- 
perience. | 
To the ' ſame early + Guence we attribute it, that 
you have deſcended to take a ſhare not only in the 
narrow views and intereſts of particular perſons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their. paſſions. Ar 
your acceſhon to the throne, the whele ſyſtem of 
government was altered, not from wiſdom or deli- 
beration, but becauſe it had been adopted by your 


_ predeceſſor, A little, perſonal motiye of pique and 


reſentment was ſufficient to remove che ableſt ſer- 
vants of the crown; but it is not in this country, 
Sir, that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the 


irowns of a King. They were diſmiſſed, but could 
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not be diſgraced. Without entering into à miny- 
ter difcuſſion of the merits of the peace, we may 
obſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which the 
firſt overtures from France were accepted, in the 
condu of the negociation, and terms of the trea- 
ty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit of 
conceſſion, with which a certain part of your ſub- 
jects have been at all times ready to purchaſe a 
peace with the natural enemies of this country, 
On your part we are ſatisfied that every thing was 
| honourable and fincere, and if England was ſold 
to France, we doubt not that your Majeſty was 
equally - betrayed. The conditions of the peace 
were matter of grief and ſurprize to your ſubjects, 
but not the immediate cauſe of their preſent dil- 
content. 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been ſacrificed to the pre- 
| Judices and paſſions of others. With what firmueſs 
Vill you bear the mention of your on? 

A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
favourite, conſidering nothing, but how he might 
| beſt expoſe. his perſon and principles to deteſtation, 

„and the national character of his countrymen to 
contempt. The natives of that country, Sir, are 
as much fdiſtinguiſhed by a peculiar character as by 
your Majeſty's favour. Like another choſen peo- 
ple, they have been conducted into the land of plen- 
ty, where they. find themſelves effectually marked, 

| and divided from mankind. There is hardly a pe- 
riod, at which the, moſt irregular: character may not 
be redee med. The miſtakes of one ſex find a re- 
treat in patriotiſm ; thoſe of the other in devotion. 
Mr. Wilkes brought with Mien politics the 


ſame 


e 
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ſame liberal ſentiments by which his private con- 


duct had been directed, and ſeemed to think that, as 


there are few exceſſes, in which an Engliſh gentle- : 


man may not be permitted to indulye, the ſame la- 
titude was allowed him in the choice of his political 
principles, and in the ſpirit of maintaining them,—I 
mean to ſtate, not entirely to defend his conduct. 
In the earneſtneſs of his zeal, he ſuffered ſome un- 


warrantable iaſinuations to eſcape him. He ſaid 
more than moderate men would juflify ; but not 


enough to entitle him to the honour of your Ma- 
jeſty's perſonal reſentment. The rays of Royal in- 
dignation, collected upon him, ſerved only to illu- 


minate, and could not conſume. Animated by the 


favour of the people on one ſide, and heated by perſe- 
cution on the other, his views and ſentiments chang- 
ed with his ſituation. Hardly ſerious at firſt, he 1s 
now an enthuſiaſt. The coldeſt bodies warm with 


oppoſition, the hardeſt ſparkle in colliſion. There 


is a holy millaken zeal in politics as well as religion. 
By perſuading others, we convince ourſelves. 'The 
paſhons are engaged, and create a maternal affection 
in the mind, which forces us to love the cauſe for 


which we ſuffer, —lIs this a contention worthy of a2 
King? Are you not ſenſible how much the meanneſs - 


of the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to the ſerious 


difficulties into which you have been betrayed? The | 


deſtruction of one man has been now, for many 
years, the ſole object of your government, and if 


there can be any thing fiill more diſgraceful, ve 


have ſeen, for ſuch an object, the utmoſt influence 


of the executive power, and every miniſterial artifice 


exerted without ſucceſs. Nor can yon ever ſucceed, 
uuleſs ke ſhould be imprudent enough to forſeit the 
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protection of thoſe laws, to which you owe your 
erown, or unleſs your miniſters ſhould perſuade you 
to make it a queſtion of force alone, and try the 
whole ſtrength of government in oppoſition to the 
people. The leſſons he has received from experi- 
ence, will probably guard him from ſuch exceſs of 
ſolly; and in your Majeſty's virtues we find an un- 


queſtionable aſſurance that. no illegal violence will 


be attempted. 

Far from ſuſpecting you of ſo horrible a defign, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this laſt enormous attack upon the 
vital printiples of the conſtitution, to an ill ad- 
viſed, unworthy, perſonal reſentment. From one 
falſe ſtep you have been betrayed into another, 


and as the cauſe was unworthy of you, your mi- 


niſters were determined that the prudence of the 
execution ſhould correſpond with the wiſdom and 
dignity of the deſign. They have reduced you to 
the neceſſity of choofing out of a variety of diffi- 
culties to a fituation ſo unhappy, that you ean 
neither do wrong without ruin, nor right without 
affliction. Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubt- 
edly given you many fingular proofs of their abi- 
lities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a 
man of importance, they have judiciouſly transfer- 
red the queſtion from the rights and intereſts of one 
man to the moſt important rights and intereſts of 


the people, and forced your ſubjects from wiſhing 
well to the cauſe of an individual, to unite with 


him in their own. Let them preceed as they have 
begun, and your Majeſty need not doubt that the 


| cataſtrophe will do no diſhonour to che conduct of 
the piece. 
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The circumſtances to which you are redueed, 


will not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh 
nation. Undeciſive, qualifying meaſures will dif- 


grace your government ſtill more than open vio- 
lence, and, without ſatisfying the people, will ex- 


cite their contempt. They have too much under- 


landing and ſpirit to accept of an indirect fatisfac- 
tion for a direct injury. Nothing lefs than a repeal, 
as formal as the reſolution itſelf, can heal the wound 
which has been given to the conſtitution, nor will 
any thing leſs be accepted. I can readily believe 
that there is an influence ſufficient.to recal that per- 
vicious vote. The houſe of commons undoubtedly 
:onſider their duty to the crown as paramount to 
all other obligations. To us they are only indebt- 
ed] for an accidental exiſtence, and have juſtly tranſ- 
ferred their gratitude from their parents to their be- 
ne factors; from thoſe, who gave them. birth, to 
the miniſter, from whoſe benevolence they derive 
ne comforts and pleaſures of their political life ;— 
who has taken the tendereſt care of their infancy, 
relieves their neceſſities without offending their de- 
licacy, and has given them, what they value moſt, a 
virtuous education. But, if it were poſſible for 


their integrity to be degraded to a condition ſo vile 


and abje, that, compared with it; the preſent eſti- 

mation they ſtand in is a ſtate of honour and reſpect, 
conſider, Sir, in what manner. you will afterwards 
proceed. Can you conceive that the people of this 


country will long ſubmir to be governed by ſo 
flexible a houſe of commons! It is not in the nature 
of human ſociety, that any ſorm of government, in 


fuch circumſtances, can long be preſerved. In ours 
the general. contempt of the Tow is as fatal as 
8 - HT their. 
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their deteſtation. Such, I am perſuaded, would be 
the neceſſary effect of any baſe conceſſion made by 
the preſent houſe of commons, and, as a qualifying 
meaſure would not be accepted, it remains for you 
to decide whether you will, at any hazard, ſupport 
a ſet of men, who have reduced you to this unhay- 
py dilemma, or whether you will gratify the united 
wiſhes of the whole people of England by diſſolving 
the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very ſincerely, 
that you have perſonally no deſign againſt the conſti- 
tution, or any views inconſiſtent with the good of 
your ſubjects, I think. you cannot heſitate long upon 
the choice, which it equally concerns your intereſt, 
and your honour to adopt. On one fide, you hazard 
the affections of all your Engliſh ſubjects; you relin- 
quiſh every hope of repoſe to yourſelf, and you en- 
danger the eftabliſkhment of your family for ever. All 
this you venture for no object whatſoever, or for ſuch 
an object, as it would be an affront to you to name. 
| Men of ſenſe will examine your conduct with ſuſpi- 
cion; while thoſe who are incapable of comprehend- 
ing to what degree they are injured, afflict you with 
clamours equally inſolent and unmeaning. Suppaſing 
it poſſible that no fatal ſtruggle ſhould enſue, you 
determine at once to be unhappy, without the hope 
of compenſation either from intereſt or ambition. It 
| an Engliſh king be hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be un- 

happy 3 and this perhaps is the only political truth, 
which he ought to be convinced ef without experi- 
ment. But if the Engliſh people ſhould no longer 
confine their reſentment to a ſubmiſhve repreſenta- 
tion of their wrongs; if, following the glorious ex- 
ah, of their anceſtors, they ſhould no longer ap- 
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peal to the creature of the conſtitution, but to chat 
high Being who gave them the rights of humanity, 

whoſe gifts it were ſacrilege to ſurrender, let me aſk 
you, Sir, upon what part of your ſubjects Were 


you rely for aſſiſtance. 


The people. of Ircland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppreſſed. In return, they give you 
every day freſh marks of their reſentment. They 
dcſpiſe the miſerable governor you have ſent them, 
becauſe he is the creature of lord Bute; nor is it 
from any natural confuſion in their ideas, that they 
are ſo ready to.confound the origirfal of a King with 
the diſgraceful repreſentation of him. 

The diſtance of the colonies would make it im- 
poſſible for them to take an active concern in your 


| affairs, if they were as well affected to your govern- 


ment as they once pretended to be to your perſon. 
They were ready enough to diftinguiſh between you 
and your miniſters. They complained of an act of 
the legiſlature, but traced the origin of it no higher 
than the ſervants of the crown : They pleaſed them- 
ſelves with the hope that their Sovereign, if not fa- 
vourable to their cauſe, at leaft was impartial. The 
deciſive, perſonal part you took againſt them, has ef- 
fectually baniſhed that firſt diſtinction from their 
minds. They conſider you as united with your ſer- 


vants againſt America, and know how to diſtinguiſh 


the Sovereign and ' 2 venal parliament on one fide, 
from the real ſentiments of the Engliſh people on 
the other. Looking forward to independence, they 
might poſſibly receive you for their King; but, if 
ever you retire to America, be aſſured they will 
give you ſuch a covenant to digeſt, - as the preſbyte- 
Ty of Scotland would have deen aſha med to offer to 
8 15 Charles | 
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Charles the Second. They left their native land in 
ſearch of freedom, and found it in a deſart. Di- 
vided as they are into a thoſand forms of policy and 
religion, there 1s one point in which they all agree: 
they equally deteft the pageantry of a King, and the 
{upercilious hypocriſy of a biſhop. 

It is not then from the alienated affections of 
Ireland or America, that you can reaſonably look 
for aſſiſtance; ftill leſs from the people of England, 


who are actually contending for their rights, and in 
this great queſtion, are parties againſt you. Tou 


are not, however, deſtitute of every appearance of 
' ſupport : You have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, and 


all Scotland without exception. Conſidering from * 


what family you are deſcended, the choice of your 
friends has been ſingularly directed; and truly, Sir, 
if you had not loſt the whig intereſt of England, I 
ſhould admire your dexterity in turning the hearts 
of your enemies. Is it poſſible for you to place any 
confidence in men, who, before they are faithful to 


you, muſt renounce every opinion, and betray every 
principle, both in church and ſtate, which they in- 


herit from their anceſtors, and are confirmed in by 
| their education? whoſe numbers are ſo ineonfider- 
able, that they have long ſince been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which diſtinguiſhed 
them as a party, and te fight under the banners of 
their enemies? Their zeal begins with hypoeriſy, 
and muſt conclude in treachery. At ack they de- 
ceive; at laſt they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your heart and 
underſtanding ſo biaſed, from your earlieſt infav- 
e, in their fayour, that nothing leſs than your own 


mY 
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misfortunes can undeceive you. You will not ac- 
cept of the uniform experience of your anceſtors ? 
and when once a man is determined to believe, the 
very abſurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his 
faith. A bigotted underſtanding can draw a proof 
of attachment to the houſe of Hanover from a noto® 
rious zeal for the houſe. of Stuart, and find an ear- 
neſt of future loyalty. in former rebellions. Ap- 
pearances are however in their favour ; ſo ſtrongly 
indeed, that one would think they had forgotten that 
you are their lawful King, and had miſtaken you for 
a pretender to the crown. Let it be admitted then 
that the Scotch are as ſincere in their preſent pro- 
feſſions, as if you were in reality not an Engliſhman, 
but a Briton of the North, you would not be the 
firſt prince of their native country againſt whom 


they have rebelled, nor the firſt whom they have 


baſely betrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or has 
your favourite concealed from you that part of our 
hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles (and he too had 


private virtues) fled. from the Open avowed margne= | 
tion of his Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf ' 


at diſcretion to the good faith of his own country- 
men. Without looking for ſupport in their affecti- 
ons as ſubjects, he applied only to their honour as 


gentlemen, for protection. They received him as : 


they would your Majeſty, with bows, and ſmiles, 
and falſehood, and kept him until they had. ſettled 
their bargain with the Englifh parliament; then 
baſely ſold their native King to the vengeance of his 


enemies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few trai- 


tors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parlia- 
ment reprefenting the nation. A wiſe prince might 


draw from it two leſſons of equal utility to himſelf. 


On 
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On one fide he might learn to dread the undiſguiſed 
reſentment of a generous people, who dare openly 
aſſert their rights/and who, in a juſt cauſe, are ready 
to meet their Sovereign in the field. On the other 
de, he would be taught 'to apprehend ſomething 
more fur midable a fawning treachery, 
againſt which no prudence can guard, no courage 
can defend. The inſidious ſmile upon the check 
would warn him of the canker in the heart. 
From the uſes, to which one part of the army haz 
been too frequently applied, you have ſome reaſon to 
expect, that there are nv ſervices they would refuſe, 
Here too we trace the partiality of your underſtand- 
ing. You take the ſenſe of the army from the con- 


duct of the guards, with the ſame juſtice with which 


you collect the ſenſe of the people from the repre- 
ſentations of the miniſtry... Your marching regiments, 
Bir, will not make the guards their example cither 2: 
ſoldiers or ſubjects. They feel and reſent, as they 
ought to do, that invariable, undiſtinguiſhigg fardur 
5 Fulcu the Card: der: 277 rated; Khile thoſe gil. 
lant troops, by whem every hazardous, erery la bori. 
dut ſervice is performed, are left to periſh in-garriſong 


abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and 


forgotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great original 
duty they owe their country, their reſentment would 
operate like patriotiſm, and leave your cauſe to þ 


defended by thoſe to whom you have laviſhed the 


_ rewards and honours of their profeſſion. The Pre- 
torian bands, enervated and debauched as they were, 


had ſtill ſtrength enough to awe the Roman populace: 


but when the diſtant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Rome and gave ax ay the empire. | 
13 Fl PS 
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On this fide then, which ever way you turn your 


eyes, you ſee nothing but perplexity and diſtreſs, 5 


You may determine to ſupport the very miniſtry who 
have reduced your affairs to this deplorable ſituation: 
you may ſhelter yourſelf under the forms of a parli- 
ament, and ſet your people at defiance. But bg 
afſured, Sir, that ſuch a reſolution would be as im- 
prudent as it would be odious. If it did not im- 
mediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, it would rob 8 
of your peace of mind for ever. 

On the other, how different is the proſpect! Kew 
eaſy, how ſafe and honourable is the path before you! 
Tlie Engliſh nation declare they are grofsly injured 
by their repreſentatives, and ſolicit your Majeſty to 
exert your lawful prerogative, and give them an op- 
portunity of recalling a truſt, which, they find, has 


been ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed. You are not to be 


told that the power of the houſe of commons is not 
original, hut delegated to them for the welfare of the 
people: from whom they received it. A queſtion of 
right ariſes between the conſtituent and the. repre- 
ſentative body. By what authority ſhall it be deci- 


ded ? Will your Majeſty interfere in a queſtion in 
in which you have properly no immediate concern? 


It would be a ſtep equally odious and unneceſſary. 
Shall the lords be 
Tights and privileges of the commons ? They can- 
not do it without a flagrant breach of the conſtitu- 
tion. Or will you refer it to the. judges ? They 
have often told your anceſtors, that the law of par- 
liament is above them. What party then remains 


but to leave it to the people to determine for them- 


ſelves? They alone are injured; and fince there is 
| _ I Et 
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no ſuperior power to which the: cauſe can be reler- 
red, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious ar- 
gument upon a ſubject already ſo diſcuſſed, that in- 
ſpiration could hardly throw a new light W 
There are, however, two points of view, in which it 
particularly imports your Majeſty to conſider the 
late proceedings of the houſe of commons. By de- 
priving a ſubje& of his birthright, they have attri- 
buted to their own vote an authority equal to an act 
of the whole legiſlature ; and, tho' perhaps not 
with the ſame motives, have ſtrictly followed the 
example of the long parliament, which firſt declared 
the regal office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, with as litile 
ceremony, diffolved the houſe of lords. The ſame 
pretended power, which robs an Engliſh ſubjeR of 
his birthright, may rob an Engliſh King of his 
crown. In another view, the reſolution of the 
Houſe of commons, apparently not ſq dangerous to 
your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarming to your peo- 

ple. Not contented with diveſting one man of his 
right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right to 
another. They have ſet aſide a, return as illegal, 
without daring to cenſure thoſe officers who were 
particularly apprized of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, 
not only by the declaration of the houſe, but ex- 
preſsly by the writ directed to them, and who ne- 
vertheleſs returned him as duly elected. They have 


rejected the majority of votes, the only criterion by B 
which which our laws judge of the ſenſe of the peo- ; 
ple; they have transferred the right of election from tle 


| the collective to the repreſentative. body; and by N 
bi theſe acts, taken ſeparately or together, they have m 
eſſentially altered the original conſtitution of the Py 
; | | houſe A 
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houſe of commons. Verſed, as your Majeſty un- 
doubtedly is, in the Engliſh hiſtory, it cannot eaſily 
eſcape you, how much it is your intereſt, as well as 
your dugy to prevent one of the three eſtates from 
encroaching upon the province of the other two, or 
aſſuming the authority of them all. When once 
they have departed from the great conſtitutional line, 
by which all their proceedings ſhould be directed, 
who will anſwer for their future moderation? Or 
what aſfurance will they give you, that, when they 


B have trampled upon their equals,” hey Will ſubmit 
d to a ſuperior? Your Majeſty may learn hereafter, 
how nearly the ſlave and tyrant are allied. | 


Some of your council, more.candid than the reſt, 
admit the abandoned profligacy of the preſent houſe 
of commons, but oppoſe their diſſolution upon an 
opinion, I confeſs not very unwarrantable, that 
their ſucceſſors would be equally at the diſpoſal of 
the treaſury. I cannot perſuade myſelf that che 
nation will have profited ſo little by experience. 
But if that opinion were well founded, you might 
then oratify our wiſhes:at any eaſy rate, and appeaſe 
the preſent clamour againſt your government with- 
out offering any material injury .to the favourite 
cauſe of corruption. 

You have ſtill an n part to act. The 
alfetions of your ſubjects may full be recovered. 
But before you ſubdue therr hearts, you muſt gain 
a noble victory over your-own. Diſcard thoſe lit» 
tle perſonal reſentments which have too long diveCt- 
ed your public conduct. Pardon this mau the re- 


y | 
e mainder of his puniſhment, and if reſentment ſtill 
Ee prevails, make it, what it ſhould have been long 
ſe hnce, an act, not of mercy, - but contempt. He 
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will ſoon fall back into his natural ſtation—4 
filent ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the weekly 
eloquence of a news- paper. The gentle breath of 
peace would leave him on the ſurface, ngglected 
and unremoved. It 1s only the tempeſt that liſts 
him from his place. 

Without conſulting your miniſter, call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public 
that you can determine and act for yourſelf. Come 
forward to your people. Lay aſide the wretched 
formalities of a King, and ſpeak to your ſubjeR; 
with the ſpirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally de- 
_ceived. The acknowledgement will be no diſgrace, 
"but rather an honour to your underſtanding. Tell 
them you are determined to remove every cauſe of 
complaint againſt your government; that you will 
give your confidence to no man who does not poſ- 
| Teſs the confidence of your ſubjects; and you will 
leave it to themſelves to determine, by their con- 
duct at a future election, whether or not it be in 
reality the general ſenſe of the nation, that their 
rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent 
„Ae of commons, and the conſtitution betrayed. 
They will then do juſtice to their ne 

and to/theraſelves. ! 

: Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the fiyle they are 
--conveyed in, may be offenſive perhaps, becaule 
they are new to you. Accuſtomed to the language 
of courtiers, you meaſure their affections by the 
vehemence of their expreſſions; and when they on- 
Iy praiſe you indirectly, you admire their ſincerity. 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. 
They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have 
| | | mad) 
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many friends, whoſe affections are founded upon + 
principle of perſonal attachment. The ' firſt foun- 
dation of friendſhip is not the power of conferring - 
benefits, but the equality with which they are re- 
ceived,” and .may be returned. The fortune which 
made you a King forbade you to have a friend. It 
is a law of nature which cannot be violated - wick 
impunity... The miſtaken prince, who looks for 
friendſhip, will find a favourite, andi in that favourite. . 
the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the houſe of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family 
to another, but from a conviction that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that family was neceſſary to the ſupport of 
their civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a 
principle of allegiance equally ſolid and rational, ft 
for Engliſhmen. to adopt, and well worthy of your 
Majeſty's encouragement. We cannot long be de- 
luded by nominal diſtinctions. The name of Stuart, 
of itſelf, is only. contemptible ;—armed with ha ; 
Sovereign authority, their principles were formidable. 
The prince, who imitates cheir conduct, ſhould be 1 
warned by their example; and while he plumes him- * 
ſelf upon the ſecurity of his title to the crown, 
ſhould remember, thar as it was acquired by one re- 
volution, it may- be loft by another. 


JuNlus. 
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I. I were perſonally your enemy, I might pity and 


forgive you. You have every claim to compaſlion, 
that can arife from miſery and diſtreſs. The con- 


dition you are reduced to would difarm a private e- 


nemy of his reſentment, and leave no conſolation 


to the moſt vindictive fpirit, but that ſuch an ob- 
je, as you are, would difgrace the dignity of re- 


venge. But in the relation you have borne to this 


country, you have no title to indulgence; and, if 


I had followed the dictates of my own opinion, I ne- 
ver ſhould have allowed you the reſpite of a moment. 


In your public character, you have injured every 
ſubject of the empire; and though an individual is 


not authoriſed to forgive the injuries done to ſociety, 


he is called upon to affert his ſeparate ſhare in the 
public reſentment. I ſubmitted however to the 


Judgment of men, more moderate, perhaps more 


candid than myſelf. For my own part, No not 


pretend to underſtand thoſe prudent forms of deco- 
rum, thoſe gentle rules of diſcretion, which ſome 
men endeavour to unite with the conduct of the 


greateſt and moſt hazardous affairs. Engaged in the 
defence of an honourable cauſe, I would take a de- 
cifive part. —I ſhould ſcorn to provide for a future 


retreat, or to keep terms with a man, who preſerves 


no meaſures with the public. Neither the abject 
ſubmiſſion of e his poſt 11 in the hour of danger 
nor 
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zor even the ſacred ſhield of cowardice ſhould pro- 
tet him. I would purſue him through life, and 
try the laſt exertion of my abilities to preſerve the 
periſha ble inſam y of his name, ald make it im mor- 


tal. 


0. What then, my Lord, 1s this the event of all the 
facrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, 

1 and to your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for 
Oy this you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, — the 
of warmeſt connexions of your youth, and all thoſe 
2 honourable engagements, by which you once ſoli- 
z cited, and might have acquired the eſteem of your 
* country? Have you ſecured no recompenſe for ſuch 
4 a waſte of honour? Unhappy man! what party will 
ye receive the common deſerter of all parties? Without 
it a client to flatter, without a friend to conſale you, 
” and with only one companion from the honeſt houſe 


*. of Bloomſbury, you muſt now retire into a dreadſul 

) WM folitude, which you have created for yourſelf.. At | 
M the moſt active period of life, you muſt quit the buſy - 

J. ſcene, and conceal yourſelf from the world, if you - 
e would hope to ſave the wretched remains of a ruined 

1 reputation, The vices never fail of heir effect. 

as They operate like age bring on diſhonour before 
* its time Amd in the prime of youth leave the ch: 
8 racter broken and exhauſted. _ 


ie Yet your conduct has been myſterious, as well aa 
e eontemptible. Where is now that firmneſs, or ob- 
e ſlinacy ſo long boaſted of by your friends, and ac 

2 knowledged by your enemies? We were taught to 


'E expect, that you would not leave the ruin of this 
's eountry to be compleate& by other hands, but 
* were determined either to gain a deciſive victory over 


* the conſtitution, or to. periſn bravely at leaſt, in the 
r 15 E 3 a aft. 
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your original plan of government, nor will any con- 
ſequences it has produced aecount for your deſert- 
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laſt dike of the prerogative. You knew the danger 
and might have been provided for it. You took 
ſufficient time to prepare for a meeting wich your 
parliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of 
your dependants, and to ſuggeſt to your Sovereiga 
a language ſuited to his dignity at leaſt, if not to 
his benevolence and wiſdom. Vet, while the whole 
kingdom was agitated with anxious expectation up- 
on one great point, you meanly evaded the queſtion, 
and, inftead of the explicit firmneſs and deciſion of 
a King, gave us nothing but the miſery of a ruined 


had reaſon to expect, that notice would have teen 
teken of the petitions which the King has received 
from the Engliſh nation; and although I can con- 
ceive ſome perſoftal motives for not yielding to them, 
I can find none, in common prudence or decency, 
ſor treating them with contempt. Be aſſured, my 
Lord, the Engliſh people will not tamely ſubmit to 
this unworthy” treatment; — they had a right to be 
heard, and their petitions, if not granted, deſerved 
to be conſidered. Whatever be the real views and 
doctrine of a court the Sovereign ſhould be taught 
to preſerve ſome forms of attention to his ſubjects, 
and if he will not redreſs their, grievances, not to 
make them a topic of jeſt and mockery among lords 
and ladies of the bedchamber. | Injuries may be a- 
toned for and forgiven; but inſults admit of no com- 
penſation. They degrade the mind in its own eſ- 
teem, and force it to recover its level by revenge. 
I his neglect of the petitions was however a part of 


which 


— 


which you and your new friends had involved kim. 
One would think, my Lord, you might have taken 
this ſpirited reſolution before you had difiolyed the 
laſt of thoſe early connexions, which once, even in 
your own opinion, did honoux to your youth; —be- 
fore you had obliged Lord Granby to quit a ſervice 
he was attached to;—before you had diſcarded one 
chancellor and killed another. To what an abject 


condition have you laboured to reduce the beſt of 


princes, when che unhappy man, who yields at laſt 
to ſuch perſonal inſtance and ſolicitation, as never 
can be fairly employed againſt a ſubject, feels him- 
ſelf degraded by his compliance, and is unable to 
ſurvive the diſgraceful honours which his gracious 
Sovereign had compelled him to accept. He was a 
man of ſpirit, for he had a quick ſenſe of ſhane, 
and death has redeemed his character. I know your 
Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon this 
event; but there is another heart, not yet, I hope, 


quite callous to the touch of humanity, to which it 


ought to be a dreadful leſſon for ever.. 
Now, my Lord, let us conſider the fituation to 

which you have conducted, and in which you have 

thought it adviſable to abandon your royal matter. 


Whenever the people have complained, and nothing 
better could be ſaid in defence of the meaſures of 


government, it has been the faſhion to anſwer us, 


though not very fairly, with an appeal to the pri- 


vate virtues of: your Sovereign. Has he not, to 


relieve the people, ſurrendered a confiderable part 


of his revenue? Has he not made the judges in- 
dependent, by fixing them in their places for life“ 


— My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle 


—— 
5 


Which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and have no- 


— 
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thing to regret, but that it has never been adhered 
to.. At the end of ſeven years, we are loaded with 
a debt of above five hundred thouſand pounds upon 
the civil liſt, and we now fee the chancellor of Great 
Britain tyrannically forced out of his office, not for 
want of abilities, not for want of integrity, or of 
attention to his duty, but for delivering his honeſt 
opinion in parliament, upon the greateſt conſtituti- 
onal queſtion that has ariſen fince the revolution. 
We care not to whoſe private virtues you appeal; 
the theory of fuch a government is falſehood and 
mockery—the practice is oppreſſion. You have la- 
boured then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob 
your maſter of the only plauſible anſwer that ever 
was given in defence of his government, —of the opi- 
n1on which the people had conceived of his perſon- 
al honour and integrity.—The duke of Bedford was 
more moderate than your Grace. He only forced' 
his maſter to violate a ſolemn promiſe made to an 
individual. But you, my Lord, have ſucceſsfully 
extended your advice to every political, every moral 
engagement, that could bind either he magiſtrate or 
the man. The condition of a King is often miſer- 
able, but it required your Grace's abilities to make 
it contemptible —You will ſay perhaps that the 
faithful ſervants, in. whole hands you have left him, 
are able to retrieve his honour, and to ſupport his 
government. You have publicly declared, even 
ſince your reſignation, that you approved of their / 
meaſures, and admired their conduct, - particularly 
that Sandwich. What a pity it is, 
that, with all this appearance, you ſhould think it 
neceſſary to ſeparate yourſelf from ſuch amiable 
companions. You forget, my Lord, that while you. 
3 2G | . are 
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are laviſh in the praiſe of men whom you deſert, 
you are publicly oppoſing your conduct to your 
opinions, and depriving yourſelf of the only plauſi- 
ble pretence you had for leaving your Sovereign 
overwhelmed with diftreſs; I call it plauf#ble, for, in 
truth, there is no reaſon whatſoever, leſs than the 
ſrowns of your maſter, that could juſtify a man of 
ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a moment ſo criu- 
cal and important? It is in vain to evade the queſti- 
on. If you will not ſpeak out, the public have a 
right to judge from appearances. We are authoriz- 
ed to conclude, that you either differed from your 
colleagues, whoſe meaſures you ſtill affect to defend, 
or that you thought the adminiſtration of the King's 
affairs no longer tenable. - You are at liberty to 
chooſe between the hypocrite and the coward. 
Your beſt friends are in doubt which way they ſhall 
incline. , Your country unites the characters, and 
gives you credit for them both. For my own part, 
I ſee nothing inconſiſtent in your conduct. You 
began with betraying the people, gen e 
with betraying the King. 

In your treatment of particular perſons, you have 
preſerved the-uniformity of your character. Even 


Mr. Bradſhaw declares, ' that no man was ever.ſo ill 


uſed as himfelf. As to the proviſion you have made 
for his family, he was entitled to it by the houſe he 
lives in. The ſucceſſor of one chancellor might 
well pretend to be the rival of another. It is the 
breach of friendſhip which touches Mr. Bradſhaw; 
and+4o ſay the truth, when a man of his rank and 
abilities had taken ſo active a part in your affairs, he 
ought not to have been let down at laſt with a mi- 
ſerable penſion of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
Colonel Lurttell, Mr. Onſlow, and Mr. Burgoyne, 

| . were 
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were equally engaged with you, and have rather 
more reaſon to complain than Mr. Bradſbaw. 
Theſe are men, my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you 
ſhould have adhered to on the Tame principle, on 
which you deſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chat- 
ham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of Portland. 
We can eaſily account for your violating your en- 
gagements with men of honour, but why ſhould 
you betray your natural connexions? Why ſepa- 
rate yourſelf from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, 
and Mr. Rigby, or leave the three worthy genile- 
men abovementioned to ſhift for. themfelves ? With 
all the faſhionable indulgence of the times, this coun- 
try does not abound in characters like theirs; and 
vou may find it a difficult, matter to recruit the 
black catalogue of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you ſold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of a 
man whom you have taken the moſt duhonourable 


means to injure. I do not refer to the ſham proſe- 


cution which you affected to carry on againſt him. 
On that ground, I doubt not he is prepared to meet 
you with tenfold recrimination, and to ſet you at de- 


fiance. | The Injury you had done him affects his 


moral character. You knew that the offer to pur- 
chafe the reveſion of a place, which has heretofore 
been ſold under a decree of the court of chancery, 
however imprudent in his fituation, would. no way 
tend to cover him with that fort of guilt which you 
withed- to fix upon him in the eyes of the world. 
You laboured then, by every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſ- 
tion, and even by publifhing counterfeit letters, to 
have it underitood that he had propoſed terms of ac- 
com modadon to you, and had offered to abandon his 


brin- 
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you have * and deſerted, and in the agita- 
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principles, his party, and his friends. You conſult- 
ed your own breaſt for a character of conſummate 
treachery, and gave it to the public for that of Mr. 
Vaughan. I think myſelf ohliged to do this juſtide 
to an injured man, becauſe I was deceived by the 
appearances thrown out by your Grace, and have 
frequently ſpoken of his conduct with indignation. 
If he really be, what I think him, honeſt, though 
miſtaken, he will be happy in recovering his reputa- 


tion, though at the expence of his underſtanding. 


Here, I ſee, the matter is likely to reſt. Your Grace 
is afraid to carry on the proſecution. Mr. Hine 
keeps quiet poſſeſſion of his purchaſe; and governor 
Burgoyne, relieved from the apprehenſion of re- 
funding the money, fits down for the remainder of 
his life, 1XF&AMOUS AND CONTENT ED. | 

TI behieve, my Lord, I may now take my leave of 
you for ever. You are no longer chat refolute mi- 
niſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt, violent 


meaſures; who- compenſated for the want of good 
and great qualities, by a brave determination 


(which ſome. people admired and relied on) to main- 


rain himſelf without them. The reputation of ob- 
ſtinacy and perſeverance, might h. 


ſupplied the 
place of all the abſent virtues. You have now ad- 


ded the laſt negative to your charaQter, and meanly 


confeſſed that you are deftitute of the common ſpirit 
of a man. Retire then, my Lord, and hide your 


bluſhes from the world; for, with ſuch a load of 
ſhame, even Lack may change its colour. A mind 
- ſuch as yours, in the ſolitary hours of domeſtic en- 


joyment, may ſtill find topics of conſolation. Tou 


may find it in the memory of violated. friendſhip; 


in che afflictions of an accompliſhed prince. whom 


tions 
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tions of a great country, driven, by your councils, 
to the brink of deſtruction. 

The palm of miniſterial firmneſs is now trandfer- 
red to Lord North. Hetells us fo himſelf, with the 
plenitude of the ore r:tundo; and Tam ready enough 
to believe, that, while he can keep his place, he will 
not caſily be perſuaded to refign it. Your: Grace 
was the firm miniſter of yeſterday; Lord North is 


the firm miniſter of to-day. To-morrow, perhaps, 


his Majeſty, in his wiſdom, may give us a rival for 


you both. You are too well acquainted with the 


temper of your late-allies, to think it poſh ble that 
Lord North ſhoul | be permitred to govern this coun- 
try. If we may believe common tame, they have 
ſhewn him their ſuperiority already. His Majeſty 
is indeed too gracious to infulthis ſubjects, by chu- 


ſing/his-fieft miniſter from among the domeſtics of 


the Duke of Bedford. That would have been too 


groſs an outrage to the three kingdoms. | I heir 
purpoſe, however, is equally anſwered by puſhing 


forward this unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear 
che olium of meaſures which chey in reality direct. 


Without immediately appearing to govern, they 
pofleſs the power, and diſtribute the emoJuments of 


government as theythink proper. They ſtill adhere 
to the ſpirit of that calculation, which made Mr. 


Luttrell repreſentative of Middleſex. Far from re- 
gretting your retreat, they aſſure us very gravely, 
that it increaſes the real firengih of the miniſtry. 


According to this way of reaſoning, they will pro- 
dably grow fironger, and more flouriſhing. every 
hour they exiſt; for I think there is hardly « day 
_ paſſes in which ſome one or other of his Majeſty's 

| glam; not leave Wen to improve by the loſs 
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of his aſſiſtance. But, alas! their countenances 
ſpeak a different language. When the members drop 
off, the main body cannot be inſenſible of its ap- 
proaching diffolution. Eveh the violence of their 
proceedings i is a ſignal of deſpair. Like broken te- 
nants, who have had warning to quit the premiſes, 
they curſe their landlord, deſtroy the fixtures, throw 


every thing into confuſion, and care not what miſ- 
chick they do to the eſtate. 4 


JUNIUS. 


DE 2 RY ASSAY; 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. N 
SIR, March 19, 1970. 
I BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent 
about the intereſts of this country, who will not 
readily confeſs that the fituation, to which we are 
now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the violence 
of fa ion, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, juſtifies the moſt melancholy eee e 
and calls for the exertion of whatever wiſdom or vi- 
gour is left among us. The King's anſwer to the 
remonfirance of the city of London, and the mea- 
ſures fince adopted by the miniftry, amount to a 
plain declaration, that the principle on which Mr, 
'Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of commons, is to 
be ſupported in all its conſequences, and carried to 
its utmoſt extent. The ſame ſpirit which violated 
the freedom of election, now invades the declaration 


and bill of rights, and threatens to puniſh the ſub- 
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ject for exerciſing a privilege, hitherto undifputed, 
of petitioning the crown. The grievances of the 
people are aggravated by inſults; their complaints are 
not merely diſregarded, but checked by authority; 
and every one of thoſe acts, againſt which they re- 
monſtrated, confirmed by the King's decifive appro- 
. bation. At ſuch a moment, no honeſt man will re. 
main filent or inactive. However diſtinguiſhed by 
rank or property, in the rights of freedom we are al] 
equal. As we are Engliſhmen, the leaſt conſider- 
able man among us has an intereſt equal to the 
1roudeſt nobleman, in the laws and conſtitution of 
ais country, and is equally called upon io make a 
generous contribution in ſupport of them ;—whe- 
ther it be the heart to conceive, the underſtanding to 
direct, or the hand to extricate. It is a common 
cauſe, in which we are all intereſted, in which we 
| ſhould all be engaged. The man who deſerts it at 
- this alarming criſis, is an enemy to his country, and, 
what I think of infinitely leſs valve, a traitor to his 
Sovereign. The ſubject, who is truly loyal to the 
chief magiſtrate, will neither, adviſe nor ſubmit to 
arbitrary meaſures. The city of London have given 
an example, which, I doubt not, will be fol- 
lowed by the whole kingdom. The noble ſpirit 
of the metropolis is the life-blood of the ſtate, col- 
lefted at the heart: from that point it circulates 
with health and vigour through every artery of the 
conſtitution. The Na is come, when the body of 
the Engliſh people muſt. aſſert their own cauſe: 
conſcious of their ftrength, and animated by a 
ſenſe of their duty, they will not ſurrender their 
birthright to miniſters, parlia ments, or kings. 


- 
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The city of London have expreſſed their ſentiments 
with freedom and firmneſs; they have ſpoken truth 
boldly; and, in whatever light their remonſirance 
may be repreſented by courtiers, I defy the meſt 
ſubtle lawyer in this country to point out a fſingle 
inſtance, in which they have exceeded the truth. 
Even that aſſertion, which we are told is moſt offen- 
live to parliament, in the theory of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, is ſtrictly true. It any part of the repre- 
ſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be a 
defect in the repreſentation of the people; that pow- 
er, which alone 1s equal to the making of the laws 
in this country, is uot complete, and the acts of par- 
liament under that circumſtance, are not the acts of 
a pure and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of the theory 
of our conſtitution; and whatever difficuties or in con- 
v-niencies may attend the practice, Tam ready to 
maintain, that, as far as the fact deviates from the 
principle, ſo far the practice is vicious and corrupt. 
I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon any other 
part of the remonſtrance. That the principle, on 
which the Middleſex election was determined, *s 
more pernicious in its effects, than either the levy- 
ing of ſhip money by Charles the Firſt, or the ſuſ- 
pending power aſſumed by his for, will hardly be 
diſputed by any man who underſtands or wiſhes 
well to the Engliſh conſtitution. Ir is not an act of 
open violence dune by the King, or any direct and 
palpable breach of the laws attempted by his miniſ- 


ter, that can ever endanger the Lherties of this coun- 


try. Againſt ſuch a King or mivifter the people 
would immediately take the alarm, and all the par- 
tes unite to oppoſe him. The laws may be groſsly 
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violated in particular inſtances, without any direck 
attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kind 
ſtand alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, not de- 
We can never be really in 
danger, untill the forms of parliament are made uſe 
of to deſtroy the fubRance of our civil and political 
liberties ;—unul parliament idfelf betrays its truſt, 
by contributing to eſtabliſh new principles of go- 
vernment, and employing the very weapons commit- 
ted to it by the collective body, to ſtab the con- 
ftitution, 


As for the terms of the remonſtranee, I preſume 


it will not be affirmed, by any perſon. leſs poliſhed 


than a gentleman uſher, that-this is a ſcaſon for com- 
pliments. Our gracious Sovereign indeed is abun- 
dantly civil to himſelf, Inſtead of an anſwer to a 
petition, his Majeſty very gracefully pronounces his 
own panegyric; and I confeſs, that, as far as his 


. perſonal behaviour, or the royal purity of {his in- 


tentions is concerned, the truth of thoſe declarations 
which the miniſter has drawn up for his maſter, can- 
not decently be diſputed. In every other reſpect, I 


_ affirm that they are abſolutely, unſupported, either 


in argument or fact, I muſt add too, that ſupopling 
the ſpeech were otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not 
a direct anſwer to the petition of che city. His Ma- 
jeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that he is always ready to re- 
ceive the requeſts of his ſubjects; yet the ſberiffs 
were twice ſent back with an excuſe, and it was cer- 
tainly debated in council whether or no the magiſ- 


trates of the city of London ſhould be admitted to an 


audience. Whether the remonſtrance be or be not 
injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion between 


the 
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the parliament and the people, and ſuch a queſtion 
25 cannot be decided by the aſſertion of a third pa- 
ty, however reſpectable. That the petitioning for 
a diffolution of parlia ment is irreconcilea ble with the 
principles of the conftitution is a new doctrine. His 
Majeſty perhaps has not been informed, that the 

honſe of commons themſelves have, by a formal re- 
ſolution, admitted it to be the right of the ſubject; 
Vis Majeſty proceeds to aſſure us that he has made 
the laws the rule of his conduct. Was it in order- - 
ing or permitting his miniſters to apprehend Mr. 
Wilkes by a general warrant?—Was it in ſuffering 
| his miniſters to revire the obſolete maxim of xullum 
bens io rob the Duke of Portland of his property 
and thereby give a decifive turn to a county election? 
Was it in erecting a chamber conſultation of ſur- 
geons, with authority to examine into and ſuperſede . 
the legal verdict of a jury? Or did his Majeſty con- 
iult the laws of his country, when he permitted his 
iccrttary of ſtate to declare, that whenever the civil 
magiſtrate is trifled with, a military force muſt be 
ſent ſor, without the delay of a moment, and effetu- 
ally employed? Or was it in the barbarous exactneſ⸗ 
with which this illegal, inhuman doctrine was car- . 
ried 1nto execution —1 his Majeſty had recollected 
theſe fats, I think he would never have ſaid, at 
leaſt with any reſerence to the meaſures of his go: 
vernment, that he had made the laws the rule of his 
conduct. To talk of preſerving the affections or 
relzing on the ſupport of his ſubjects, while he con- 
tinues to act upon theſe principles, is indeed paying 
a compliment to their loyalty, which 1 hope they 
” have too much ſpirit and underſtanding to deſerve. 
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His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punctual in 
the performance of his own duty, but careful not 
to aſſume any of thoſe powers which the conſlituti- 
on has placed in other hands. Admitting this laſt 
aſſertion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way to the pur- 
poſe. The city of London have not defired the 
King to aſſume a power placed in other hands. If 
they had, I ſhould hope to ſee the perſon, who dar- 
ed to preſent ſuch a petition, immediately impeach- 
ed. They ſolicit their Sovereign to exert that con- 


ſtitutional authority, which the laws have veſted in 


him for the benefit of his ſubjects. They call upon 
him to make uſe of his lawful prerogative in a caſe, 
which our laws evidently ſuppoſed might happen, 
ſince they have provided for it by truſting the So- 
vereign with a diſcretionary power to diſſolve the 
parliament. This requeſt will, I am confident, be 


ſupported by re monſtrances from all parts of the 
kingdom. His Majeſty will find at laſt, that this 18 


the ſenſe of his people, and that it is not his intereſt 


to ſupport either miniſtry or parliament, at the ha- 


zard of a breach with the collective body of his ſub- 


jects.— That ke is the King of a free people, is in- 


| deed his greateſt glory. That he may long conti- 
nue the King of a free people, is the ſecond with that 


animates my heart. The firſt is, THAT THz vo- 
PLE MAY BE FREE. | 
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4D DRESSED TO THE PRINTER, OF THE PUBLIC 


ADVERTISER, 
SIX, April 3. 1770, 


Iz my laſt letter I offered you my opinion of the 
truth and propriety of his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
city of London, conſidering it merely as the ſpeech 
of a miniſter, drawn up in his own defence, and de- 
livered, as uſual, by the chief magiftrate. I would 
ſeparate, as much as poſſible, the King's perſonal 


character and behaviour from the acts of the preſent. * 


government. I wiſh it to be underſtood that his 
Majeſty had in effeſt no more concern in the ſub- 
ſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James Hodges had 
in the remonſtrance, and that as Sir James, in vir- 
tue of his office, was obliged to ſpeak the ſentiments 
of the people, his Majeſty might think himſclf bound 
by the ſame official obligation, to give a graceful 
utterance to the Rade e of his miniſter. The 
cold formality of a well- repeated leſſon is widely 
diſtant from the animated expreſſion of the heart. 
This diſtin tion, however, is only true with re- 
ſpe to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences of it 
reach beyond the miniſter, and materially affect his 
Majeſty's honour. In their own nature they are 
formidable enough to alarm a man of prudence, and - 
diſgraceful enough to afflict a man of ſpirit. A ſub- 
bby whoſe fincere attachment to his Majeſty's per- 


ſon and family i is founded upon rational principles, 


will not in the preſent conjunèture be ſcrupulous of 
alarm- 
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alarming, or even of afflicting his Sovereign. I 
know there is another ſort of loyalty, of which his 
Majeſty has had plentiful experience. When the 
loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has 
once taken poſſeſſion of an unhappy prince, it ſel- 
dom leaves him without accompliſhing his deſtruc- 
tion. When the poiſon of their doctrines bas taint- 
ed the natural benevolence of his diſpoſition, when 
their infidi>us councils have. corrupted the famina 
of his government; what antidote can reſtore him to 
his political health and honour, but the firm 8 85 
rity of his Engliſh ſubjects? 

It has net been uſual in this country, at leaſt 
fince the days of Charles the firſt, to ſee the Sove- 


reign perſonally at variance, or engaged in a direct 


altercation with his fubjects. Acts of grace and iu- 
dulgence are wiſely appropriated to him, and ſhould 
conftantly be pertormed by himſelf. He never 
ſhould appear but in an amiable light to his ſub- 
jets. Even in France, as long as any ideas of a li- 
mited monarchy were thought worth preſerving, it 
was a maxim, that no man ſhould leave the royal 
preſence diſcontented. - They have loſt or renounc- 
ed the moderate principles of their government, and 
now, when their parliaments venture to remonflrate, 
the tyrant comes forward, and anſwers abſolutely for 


himfelf. The ſpirit of their preſent conſtitution re- 


quires that the King ſhould be feared, and the prin- 
ciple, I believe, is tolerably ſupported by che fact. 


But, in our political ſyſtem, the theory is at vari- 


ance with the practice, for the King ſhould be loved. 


Meaſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome - 


circumſlances, be neceſſary; but the miniſter who 
adviſes, ſhould take the execution and odium of 
them 
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them entirely upon himſelf. He not only betrays 
his maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, when he expoſes the chief magiſtrate to the 
perſonal hatred or contempt of his ſubjects. When 
we Tpeak of the firmneſs of government, we mean 
an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, deliberately adopted, 
and reſolutely maintained by the ſervants of the 
crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the language or be- 
haviour of the ſovereign. 'l he government of a 
weak, 1freſolute monarch may be wiſe, moderate, 
and firm that of an obſtinate, capricious prince, 
on the contrary, may be ſceble, undetermined and 
relaxed, The reputation of public meaſures de- 
pends upon the miniſter, who is reſponſible, not up- 
on the King, whoſe private opinions are not ſup- 
poſed to have any weight againſt the advice of his 
council,. whoſe perſonal authority ſhould therefore 
never be interpoſed in public affairs, —This, I be- 
lieve, is true conſtitutional doctrine. But for a mo- 
ment let us ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be taken for 
granted, that an occaſion may ariſe, in which a King 
of England ſhall be compelled to take upon himſelf 
the ungrateful office of rejecting the petitions, and 
cenſuring the conduct of his ſubjects; and let the ci- 
"ty remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to have created ſo ex- 
traordinary an occaſion. On this principle, which I 
preſume no friend of adminiſtration will diſpute, let 
the wiſdom and ſpirit of the miniſtry be examined. 
They adviſe the King to hazard his dignity, by a 
poſitive declaration of his own_ſentiments they 
ſuggeſt to him a language full of ſeverity and e- 
proach, What follows? When his Majeſty had 
taken ſo deciſive a part in ſupport of his miniſtry 
and parliament, he had a right to 728 from them 

a re- 
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a reciprocal demonſtration of firmneſs in their own 
cauſe, and of zeal for his honour. He had reaſon 
to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not were the bluſter- 
Ing promiſes of Lord North) that the perſons, 
whom he had been adviſed to charge with having 
failed in their reſpect to him, with having injured 
parliament, and violated the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, ſhould not have been permitted to eſcape 
without ſome ſevere marks of the diſpleaſure and 
vengeance of parliament. As the matter lands, the 
miniſter, aſter placing his Sovereign in the moſt un- 
favourable light to his ſubjects, and after attempt- 
ing to fix the ridicule and odium of his own preci- 
pitate meaſures upon the royal character, leaves 
him a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, 40 recall, if he 
can, or to compenſate, by futurewhmpliances, for 
one unhappy demonſtration of ill-ſypported firm- 
neſs, and ineffeftual reſentment. As a man of ſpi- 
rit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenfible, that che lo- 
ty terms in which he was perſuaded to reprimand 
the city, when united with the filly concluſion of 
the buſineſs, reſemble the. pomp of a mock-tra- 
gedy, where the moſt pathetic ſentiments, and 
even the ſufferings of the hers are calculated for 
deriſion. 

Such has been the boaſted Rich and confiſt 


ency of a miniſter, whoſe appearance in the houſe 
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of commons was thought effential to che King's ſer- 


vice;—whole preſence was to influence every diviſi- 
on; V ho had a voice to perſuade, an eye to pene- 
trate, a geſture to command. The reputation of 


theſe great qualities has been fatal to his friends. 
The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been omitted. 


The mine was ſfunk;—combuſtibles provided, and 
Wet- 


4 
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Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable; waited 
only for the fignal of command. All of ſudden the 
country gentlemen diſcover how groſsly they have 
been deceived;—the minifter's heart fails him, the 
grand plot is defeated in a moment, and poor Mr. 
Ellis and his motion taken into cuſtody. From the 
event of Friday laſt one would imagine, that ſome - 
fatality hung over this gentleman. Whether he 
makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is equally ſure of 
his diſgrace. But the complexion-of the times will 
ſuffer no, man to be vice-treaſurer * Ireland wich 
impunity. | 
I do not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for 
the miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for 
himſelf, and the moſt ſhameful inconſiſtency may 
perhaps be no diſgrace to him. . But when the Sove- 
reign, who repreſents the majeſty of the ſtate, ap- 
pears in perſon, his dignity ſhould be ſupported. 
The occafion ſhould be important;—the plan well 
conſidered ;—the execution fteady and conſiſtent. 
My zeal for his Majeſty's real honour compels me 
to aſſert, that it has been too much the ſyſtem of the 
preſent reign, to introduce him perſonally, eicher to 
act for, or to defend his ſervants. They perſuade 
him to do what is properly their buſineſs, and defert 


him in the midſt of it. Vet this is an inconvenience - 


to which he muſt for ever be expoſed, while he ad- 
heres to a miniſtry divided among themſelves, or 
unequal in credit and ability to the great taſk they 
have undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving che interpo- 
ſition of che royal perſonage, as the laſt reſource of 
government, their weakneſs obliges them to apply 
it to every ordinary occafion, and to render it cheap 
and com mon in 1 opinion of the People. OT. 
- 74 
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of himſelf intend no-miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſi- 
4h, | | en 


of ſupporting their maſter, they look to him for. 
ſupport, and for the emoluments of remaining one 


day more in office, care not how much his ſacred 


character is proſtituted and diſhonoured. , 
If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the 


cloſet, I would venture to appeal at once to his Ma- 


jeſty's judgment. I would aſk him, but in the 


moſt reſpectful terms, As you are a young man, 


Sir, who ought to have a life of happineſs in proſ- 


* pet;—as you are a huſband ;—as you are a facher 
* [your filial duties I own have been religioully per- 
* formed] is it bong fide for your intereſt or your 
* honour to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and 
to live in a perpetual diſagreement with your peo- 
ple, merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as 


North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, On- 


* flow, Rigby, Jerry Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their 
very names are a ſatire upon all governm ut, and 
I defy the graveſt of your chaplains to read the 


catalogue withodt laughing.” 


For my own part, Sir, I have always confidered 
addreſſes from parliament as a faſhionable, unmean- 
ing formality. Uſurpers, ideots, and tyrants have 
been ſucceſſively complimented with almoſt the 


Tame profeſſions of duty and affection. But let us 
ſuppoſe them to mean exactly what they profeſs. - 
The conſequences deſerve to be confidered. Either 


the ſovereign is a man of high ſpirit and dangerous 
ambition, ready to take advantage of the treachery 
of kis parliament, ready to accept of the ſurrender 


they make him of the public liberty; —or he is a 


mild, undefigning prince, who, provided they in- 
dulge him with a little ſtate and pageantry, would 
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tion, it muſt ſoon be decided by the ſword, whe- _ 
ther the conſtitution ſhould be_loſt or preſerved. 
On the ſecond, a prince no way qualified for the 
execution of a great hazardous enterprize, and wich- 
out any determined object in view, may neverthe- 
leſs be driven into ſuch deſperate meaſures, as ma y 
lead directly to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by 2 
ſhameful fluctuation between the extremes of violence 
at one moment, and timidity at another. The mi- 
niſter perhaps may have reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the ſucceſs of the preſent hour, and with the pro- 
ſits of his employment. He is the tenant of the day, 
and has no intereſt in the inheritance. The ſovereign 
himſelf is bound by other obligations, and ought 
to look forward to a ſuperior, a permanent intereſt. . 
His pateroal tenderneſs ſhould remind him how ma- 
ny hoſtages he has given to ſociety. The ties of na- 


ture come powerfully in aid of oaths aud proteltati- 


ons. The father, who conſiders his own precarious 
Rate of health, and the poſſible hazard of a long 
minority, will wiſh to ſee the family eſtate free and 
unincumbered. What is the dignity of the crown, 
though it were really maintained; —what is the ho- 
our of parliament, ſuppoſing it could exiſt wich- 
out any foundation of integrity and juſtice;—or what 
is the vain reputation of firmneſs, even if the ſchemes 
of the g..vernment were uniform and conſiſtent, 
compared with the heart- felt affections of the peo- 
ple, with the happineſs and ſecurity of the royal 
family, or even with the grateful acclamations of 
the populace. Whatever ſtile of contempt may be 
adopted by miniſters or parliaments, no man ſincere- 
ly deſpiſes the voice of the Engliſh nation. The 
houſe of commons are only interpreters, whoſe duty 
R it 
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it is to convey the ſenſe of the people faithfully to 
the erown. If the interpretation be falſe or imper- 

foct, the conſtituent powers are called upon to de- 
diver their own ſentiments. . Their ſpeech is rude, 
but intelligible; —their geſtures fierce but full of 
explanation. Perplexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt 
_ eloquence riſes into action. Their firſt appeal was to 
the integrity of theirrep reſentatives: the ſecond to 
the King's juſtice; the laſt argugyent of the people, 
whenever they have recourſe to it, will carry more 
perhaps than perſuaſion to e, or ſupplicati- 
on to the throge. 


'J UNIUS. 
Li r TT: EXD 


ADDRESSED TO THE FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 


SIR, May 28, 15ho. 


Wu HILE parliament was fitting, it would nei- 
ther have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular, to 
offer any opinion to the public, upon the juſtice or 
wiſdom of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly. 
upon their conduct, it was neceſſary to wait until 
we could confider, in one view, the beginning, 'the 
progreſs, and the conclufion of their deliberations. 
The cauſe of the public was undertaken and ſup- 
ported by men, from whoſe abilities .and united 
authority, to ſay nothing of the advantageous 
grougf they ſtood on, might well be thought ſuſh- 
cient determine 2 popular queſtion in favour of 
the people. Neichet was the houſe ef commons ſo 
# . — abſolutely 
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abſolutely engaged in defence of the minifiry, or 
even of their own reſolutions, but that Hey might 
kave paid ſome decent regard to the known diſpoſi- 
tion of their conſtituents, and, without any diſho- 
nour to their firmneſs, might have retracted an opi- 
nion too haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the alarm 
i: had created, and how ſtrongly it was oppoſed by 
the general Tenſe of the nation. The miniſtry too 
would have conſulted their own immediate in- 
tereſt, in making ſome coneeffion ſatisfactory io 
the moderate part of the people. Without touch- 
ing the fact, they might have conſented io guard 
againſt, or give up the dangerous principle, on 
which it was eftabliſhed, In this tate of thingy, 
I think it was highly improbable at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people up- 
on a matter, which, in ter apprehenſion at leaſt, 
immediately affected the life of the conſtitution, 
would be treated with as much contempt by their 
own repreſentatives, and by the houſe of lords, 

as they had been by the other branch of the legiſla- 
ture. Deſpairing of their integrity, we had a right 
to expect ſomething from their prudence, and ſome- 
thing from their. fears. The duke of Grafton cer- 
tainly did noi foreſee to what an extent the corrup- 
tion of a parliament might be carried. He thought, 
perhaps, that there was flill ſome portion of ſhame or 
virtue leſt in the majority of the houſe of commons, 
or that there was a line in public proſtitution, be- 
vond which they would ſcruple to proceed. Hag 
the young man been a little more practiſed in the 
world, gr had ke ventured to meaſure the characters 
of other men by his own, he would not have been ſo 
* n 
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The prorogation of parliament naturally call; 
apon us to review their proceedings, and to confl- 
der the condition in which they have left the king. 
dom. I do not queſtion but they have done what 
is uſually called the King's bufineſs much to his 
Majeſty's ſatisfaction. We have only to lament, 
that, in confequence of a ſyſtem introduced or re- 


vived in the preſent 1eign, this kind of merit ſhould 
be very confiſtent with the neglect of every du- 


ty they owe to the nation. The interval between 


the opening of the laſt, and the cloſe of the ſormet 
{efon was longer than uſual. Whatever were the 
views of the miniſter in deferring the meeting of 
parliament, ſufficient time was certainly given to 
every member of the houſe of. commons, to look 
back upon the Keps he had taken, and the conſe- 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, 
the violence of perſonal animoſities, and the heat of 
contention had leiſure to ſubſide. From that pe- 
riod, whatever reſolution they took was deliberate 
and propenſe; in the preceding ſeſſion, the depen- 
dants of the miniſtry had affedted to believe, that 
the final determination of the queſtion would have 
| ſatisfied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop to their 
complaints; as if the certainty of an evil could di- 
miniſh the ſenſe of it, or the nature of injuflice 
could be altered by deciſion. But they found the 
people of England were in a temper very diſtant 


from ſubmiſſion ; and altho' it was contended that 
che houſe of commons could not themſelves reverſe + 


a reſolution, which had the force and effect of a ju- 
dicial ſentence, there were other conſtitutional ex- 
| pedients, which would given a ſecurity againſt any 
ſimilar attempts for the future. The general pro- 

poſition, 
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poſition, in which. the whole country had an intereſt, 
might have been reduced to a particular fact, ia 


which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell would alone - 
have been concerned. The houſe of lords might in- 


terpoſe ;—the King might diſſolve the parliament; — 
or, if every other reſource failed, there ſtill lay a 
grand conſtitutional writ of error, in behalf of the 
people, from the decifion of one court to the wiſdom 
of the whole legiſlature. Every one of cheſe reme- 


dies has been kacken attempted. The people 


performed heir part wich dignity, ſpirit, and perſe- 


verance. For :aany months his Majeſty heard no- 


thing from his people but the language of complaint 
and ret. ntment ;—unhappily for this country, it 
was the daily triumph of his courtiers that he 


heard it with an indifference e to con- 


tempt. 


The houſe of commons having aſſumed a power 


unknown to the conſtitution, were determined nes 
merely to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in queſ- 
ton, but to maintain the doctrine in its ntmoſt ex- 


tent, and to eſtabliſh the fact as a precedent in law, 


to be applied in whatever manner his Majeſty's ſer- 


vants ſhould hereafter think fit. Their proceedings ' 
upon this occaſion are a ſtrong proof t that a deciſion. 


in the firſt inftance legal and unjuſt, can only be 


ſuppor ted by a continuation of falſchood and injuſ- 50 
tice. To ſupport their former reſolutions, they 
were obliged to violate ſome of the beſt known and 


eſtabliſhed rules of the houſe. In one inſtance they 
went ſo far as to declare, in open defiance of truth 


and common ſenſe, that it was not che rule of the 
houſe to divide a N queſtion, at che re- 
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queſt of a member . But after trampling upon 
the laws of the land, it was not wonderſul that 
they ſhould treat the private regulations of their 
own aſſembly with equal diſregard, © The ſpeaker, 
being young in office, began with pretending j ig- 
norance, and ended with ech for the miniſtry, 
We were not ſurprized at the deciſion ; but he = 
fitated and bluſhed at his own baſeneſs, and every 
man was aſtoniſhed. 8 

The intereſt of the publie Was . ſuppor- 
ted in the houſe of lords. Their right to defend the 
conſtitution againſt any incroachment of the other 
eſtates, and the neceſlity of exerting it at this period 
was urged to them with every argument that could 
be ſuppoſed to influence the heart or the underſtand- 
ing. But it ſoon appeared, chat they had already 
hen their part, and were determined to ſupport ' 
the houſe of commons, not only at the expence of 
truth and decency, but even by a ſurrender of their 
own, moſt important rights. Inflead of performing 
that duty which the conſtitution expected from them, 
in return for the dignity and independence of their 
ſtation, in return for the hereditary ſhare it has 
given them in the legiſlature, the majority of them 
made a comman cauſe with the other houſe in op- 
preſſing the people, and eſtabliſhed another doctrine 
as falſe in itſelf, and if poffi ble more pernicious to 
the conſtitution, than that on which the Middleſex 


election was determined. By reſolving that they 
had 


2 This extravagant reſolution appears i in the Votes 
of. the Houſe: but, in the minutes of the committees, 
the inſtances of reſolutions contrary to law and truth, 
or of refuſals to acknowledge law and truth when | 


ren! 10 them, are innumerable. 
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had ro right timpeach a judgment of the houſe of 
commons in any caſe whatſoever, where that houſe 

has a compleat juriſdiction, they in effect gave up the 

conſtitutional check and reciprocal controul of one 
branch of the legiſlature over the other, which is 
perhaps the greateſt and moſt important object pro- 
vided for by the diviſton of the whole legiſlative 
power into three eſtates; and now, let the judicial 
deciſions of the houſe of commons be ever ſo extra- 
vagant, let their declarations of the law be ever ſo 
flagrantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubs 
je, the houſe of lords have impoſed a {laviſh filence 
upon themſelves ;—they cannot interpoſe,—they 
cannot protect the ſubject, — they cannot defend the 
laws of their country. A conceſſion ſfo-extraordi- 
nary in itſelf, fo contradictory to che principles of 
their own inſtitution, cannot but alarm the moſt 


ugſuſpecting mind. We may well conclude, that | 
the lords would hardly have yielded fo much to the 


other houſe, without the certainty of a compenſatt- 
on, which can only be made to them at the expence 
of the people. The arbitrary power they have aſ- 
ſamed of impoſing fines and committing, during 


pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its fulleſt extent. 
The houſe of commons are too much in their debt 


to queſtion , or interrupt their proccedings. The 
crown too, we may be well aſſured, will loſe no- 


thing in this new diſtribution of power. After de- 


claring, that to petition for a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment is irre concileable with the principles of the con- 
ſtitutiop, his Majeſty has reaſon to expect that ſome 
extraordinary compliment will be returned to the 
Royal prerogative. The three branches of the le- 
gillature ſcem to treat their ſeparate rights and in- 


tereſts 
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tereſts as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. 
They reciprocally ſacrifice them to the animoſities 
of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union among 
themſelves, upon the ruin of the laws and liberty of 
the commonwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the houſe of 
commons in this ſeffion, there is an apparent, a 
palpable conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented 


has been immediately and groſsly attacked. In the 
eourſe of Doctor Muſgrave's examination, he ſaid 
every thing that can be conceived mortifying to in- 
dividuals, or offenſive to the houſe. They voted his 
information frivolous, but they were awed by his 
firmneſs and integrity, and funk under it. The 
terms, in which the ſale of a patent to Mr. Hine 
were communicated to the public, naturally called 
for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity of the 
houſe of commons was directly impeached; but they 
had not courage to move in their own vindication, 
becauſe the enquiry would have been fatal to Colo- 
nel Burgoyne, and the Duke of Grafton. When 


and maintained every part of the City Remonſtrance, 
hy did they tamely ſubmit'to be infulted > Why 
did they not immediately expel thoſe refraftory 
niembers ? Conſcious of the motives on which they 
had ated, they prudently preferred infamy to dan- 
ger, and were better prepared to meet the contempt, 
than to rouze the indignation of the whole people. 
Had they expelled thoſe five members, the canſek _ 
quences of the new doctrine of f eee would 

bave 


their daring to aſſert their own dignity, where it 


Sir George >xville branded them with the rame of | 
traitors to their conſtituents, when the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, expreſsly avowed 
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have eome immediately home to every man. The 
truth of it would then have been fairly tried with- 
out any reference to Mr. Wilkes's private character, 
or the dignity of the houſe, or the obſtinacy of one 
particular. county. Theſe topics, I know, have had 
their weight with men, who, affecting a character of 
moderation, in reality conſult nothing but their own 
immediate eaſe p—who. are weak enough to acquieſce 
under a flagrant viclation of the laws when it does 
not directly touch themſelves, and care not what in- 
inſtice is practiſed upon à man, whoſe moral charac- 
ter they piouſly think themſ elves obliged to condemn, 
In any othep cireumſtances, che houſe of commons 
muſt have forfeited all their credit and dignity, if 

after ſuch a grofs provocation, they had permitted 
Hoſe five gentlemen to fit any longer among them. 
We ſhould then have ſeen and felt the operation of 
a precedent, which is repreſented to be perfectly 
barren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men in 
this country, whoſe underflandings meaſure the yio- 
lation of law, by the magnitude of the inſtance, 
not þy the important conſequences, which flow di- 
rely from the principle, and the miniſter, I pre- 
ſume, did not think it ſafe to quicken their appre- 
henfiogs too foon. Had Mr. Hampden reaſoned. 
and acted like the moderate men of theſe days, in- 
ſtead of bazarding his whole fortune in a law-ſuit- 
with the crown, he would have quietly paid the 
twenty ſhillings demanded of . him,—the Stuart fa- 
mily would probably have continued upon the 
throne, and, at this moment, the impoſition of ſhip- 
money would have been an ee preroga- 
tive of che crown. : 


What 
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What then has been the buſineſs of che Fon, 

after voting the ſupplies, and confirming the deter- 

mination of the Middleſex election? The extraordi- 
nary prorogation of the Irifh parliament, and the juſt 
diſcontents of that kingdom, have been paſſed by 
without notice. Neither the general ſituation of our 
Colonies, nor that particular diftreſs which forced 
| the inhabitants of Boſton to take up arms in their de- 
fence, have been thought worthy of a moment's 
conſideration. In the repeal of thoſe acts, which 
were moſt offenſive to America, the parliament have 
done every thing, but remove the offence. They 
have relinquiſhed the revenue, but judiciouſly taken 
care to preſerve the contention. It 1s not pretend- 
ed that the continuation of the tea duty is io pro- 
duce any direct benefit whatſoever to the mother- 
country. What is it then but an odious, unprofit- 
able exertion of a ſpeculative right, and fixing a 
badge-of flavery upon the Americans, without ſer- 
vice to their maſters ? But it has pleaſed God to give 
us a miniſtry aud a parlian.ent, who are neither to 
be perſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by expe- 
rience. 

Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an entra- 
ordinary merit from any thing he has done this year 
in the improvement or application of the revenue. 
A great operation, directed to an important object, 
though it ſhould feil of ſucceſs, marks the genius 
and clevates the character of a miniſter. ' A poor 
contracted underſtanding deals in liule ſchemes, 

which diſhonour him if they fail, and do him no 
credit when they ſucceed, Lord North had fortu- 
nately the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all 
the four per cents at once. 1 hEfailure of his firſt 

enterprize 


7 


enterprise in ſinance is not half ſo diſgraceful to his 
. e as a minifier, as the enterprize itſelf 18 
injò ious to the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one de- 
cifive blow, which would have cleared the market 
at once, upon terms proportioned to the price of the 
four per cents, ſix weeks ago, he has tampered with 
2 pitiful portion of a,commodity, which ought ne- 
ver to have been touched but in groſs ;—he has giv- 
en notice to the holders'of that Rock, of a defign 
ſormed by government to prevail upon them to or- 
r:nder it by degrees, conſequently has warned them 
to hold up and inhance the price ;—ſo that che plan 
of reducing the four per cents muſt either be drop- 


ped entirely, or continued with-an increaſing diſad - 


vantage to the public. The miniſter's Gamba has 
fred to raiſe the value of the thing he means to 
purchaſe; and to fink that of the three per cents, 


which it is his, purpoſe to ſell. In effect, he has 


contrived to make it the intereſt of the proprietor of 
four per cents to (ell out and buy three per cents 


in the market, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock upon 
any terms, that can PIR be offered by govern- 


ment, 


The Rate of the nation leads us naturally to con- 


ſider the ſituation of the King. The prorogation 
of a parliament has the effect of a temporary diſſolu- 
tion. The odium of meaſures adopted by the col- 
lective body fits lightly upon the ſerarate members, 
who compoſed it. They retire into ſummer quar- 
ters, and reſt from the diſgraceful labours of the 
campaign. But as for the Sovereign, it is not ſo with 
kim, Hr has a permanent exiſtence in this country; 
Hr cannot withdraw himſelf from the complaints, 
the diſcontents, the reproaches of his ſubjects. They 
purſue 
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purſue him to his retirement, and invade his domes. 
tie happineſs, when no addreſs can be obtained 
from an obſ-quious parliament to encourage or con- 
ſole him. Tn other times, the intereſt of the King 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, en- 
tirely the ſame. A new ſyſtem has not only been a- 
dopted in fact, but profeſſed upon principle. Mi. 
niſters are no longer the public ſervants of the ſtate, 
but the private domeſtics of the Sovereign. One 
| particular claſs of men are permitted to call them- 
ſelves the king's friends, as if the body of the peo- 
ple were the King's enemies; or as if his Majeſty 
looked for a refousce or conſolation, in the attach- 
ment of a few favourites, againſt the general con- 
tempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects. Edward, and 
Richard the ſecond, made the ſame diſtinction be- 


event of their miſtaken conduct might have been a 
warning to their ſucceſſors. Yet the errors of thoſe 
Princes were not without excuſe. They had as ma- 
ny falſe friends, as our preſent gracious Sovereign, 
and infinitely greater temptations to feduce them. 
They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. 
Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their inheri- 
tance in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid 
torrent, brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dan- 
gerous in its courſe. In the dull, unanimated ex- 
iſtence of other Princes, we ſee nothing but a fick- 
ly, ſtagnant water, which 1aints* the atmoſphere 
without fertilizing the ſoil. — The morality of a King 

is not to be meaſured by vulgar rules. His ſituation 

18 ſing ular. There are faults which do him honour, 
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tween the collective body of the people, and a con- 
| temptible party who ſurrounded the throne. The 


and virtues that diſgrace him. A faultleſs infipid 
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equality in his character, is neither capable of vice 
nor virtue in the extreme; hut it ſecures his ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe perſons, whom the has been ac- 
cuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him a dangerou; 
inſtrument. of their ambition, Secluded from the 
world, attached from his infancy to one ſet of per- 
ſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither open his 
heart to new connexions, nor his mind to better 
information. A character of this ſort is the ſoit 
fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in politics 
and religion, which begins with a meritorious ſacri- 
fi ce of the underſtanding, and finally conducts the 
monarch and the martyr to the block. | 

At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalages 
diſorders, which have been introduced into the + 
government of all che dependencies in the Empire 
would have rouſed and engaged the attention of the 
public. The odious abuſe and proftitution of the 
prerogative at home,—the unconſtitutional employ- 
ment of the military, —the arbitrary fines and 
commitments by the houſe of lords, and court of 
Xing's-bench;—the mercy of a chaſte and pious Prince 
extended chearfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that 
murderer is the brother of a common proſtitute, 
would, I think, at any other time, have excited uni- 


verfal indignation. But the daring attack upon the 


conſtitution, in the Middleſex election, makes us 
callous and indifferent to inferior grievances. No 
man regards an eruption upon the ſurface, when the 
noble parts are invaded, and he feels. a mortifica- 
tion approaching to his heart. The free election 
of our repreſentatives 1 in parliament comprehemls, 
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becauſe it is, che ſource and ſecurity of ewverxx 
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right and privilege of the Engliſh nation. The 
miniſtry have realiſed the compendious. ideas of 
Caligula. They know that the liberty, the laws, 
and property of an Engliſkman have in truth but 
dne neck, and chat to violate the freedom of elec- 
tion ſtrikes deeply at them all. | . 
Na os: | FU N TUS 
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NMI. 1 Luttrell's W were the chief ſupport 
and ornament of the Dake of Grafton's admini- 
ration. The honour of rewarding chem was te- 
ſerved for your Lordſhip. Te Duke, it ſeems, 
bad contracted an-obligauon he was aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, and unable-to acquit. You, my Lord, 
had no ſcruples. You accepted of the ſucceſſion 
wich all its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. Lute 
trell his- legacy, - at the hazard of ruining the 

_. cate. 

»When this e youth teclared bimſelf 
the champion of government, the world was buſy 
in epquiring what honours or emoluments could be 
a ſufficient recompence, to a young man of his rank 
and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his entrance into 

life with the univerſal contempt and deteſtation of 
his country. is noble father had not been fo pre- 

cipitate. To yacate his ſrat in parliament; to in- 
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trude upon a county in which he had no intereſt or 
connexiou—to poſſeſs himſelf of another man's 
right, and to maintain it in defiance of public 
ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a degree of real 
or depravity, which all the favour of a pious Prince 
could hardly requite. I proteſt, my Lord, there 


is in this young man's conduct, a ftrain of proſ- 
titution, which, for its fingularity, T cannot but 
admire. Hehas diſcovered a new line in the human 


character he has degraded even the name of Lut- 
trell, and grauficd his father's moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poſh ble. 4s 
poſition to patroniſe this kind of merit, was con- 
tented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's pane- 


gyric. The gallant ſpirit, the difintereſted zeal 
of the young adventurer, were echoed through che 


houſe of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged him- 
ſelf to the houſe, as an evidence of the purity of 


his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions, —that he had 


engaged without any proſpect of perſonal | bentfit, - _ ? 
and that the idea of compenſation would mortally The 


offend him. Ihe noble Duke could hardly be 


in earneft; but he had lately quitted his employment Ro 
and began to think it neceſſary to take ſome care f 
his reputation. At that very moment the Triſti 


negociation was probably begun.—Come forward, 


thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute, and tell b 5 
this inſulted country, who adviſcd the King to ap- 


point Mr. Luttrell ApjuraxT-Gzxtxar to the 


army in Ireland. By what management was Colo- 


nel Cuninghame prevailed on to reſign his employ- 


ment, * che obſequious Gilborne to * of a 


3 penſion 
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penſion for the government of Kinſale *) Was 1 
an ariginal ſtipulation with the Piinceſs of Wales, 
or does he owe his preferment to your Lordſhip's 
Partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's friendſhip? 
My Lord, though it may not be poſlible to trace 
this meaſure to its ſource, we can follow the fiream, 
and warn the country of its approaching deſtruction. 
The Enyliſh nation muft be rouſed, and put upon 
its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn-us how 
| far he may be truſted, whenever an open attack is 
to be made upon the liberties of this country. 1 
do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan for- 
med. - Your Lordihip beſt knows by whom; 
che corruption of the legiſlative body on this fide— 
a military force on the other—and then, :Farewel/ 
o England! It is impoſſible that any miniſter ſhall 
dare to advife the King to place ſuch a man as Lut- 
trell in che confidential poft of Adjutant-General, if 

; | 2 | --- there. 


.. » This infamous tranfaction ought to be ex- 

plained to the public. Colonel Giſborne was quar- 
ter- maſter-general in Ireland. Lord Towntherd 
. perſuades him to refign to a Scotch officer, one Fra- 
1 * and gives him the government of Kinſale.— 
Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant-General in Ire- 
land. Lord Townſhend offers him a penſion, to 
induce him to reſign to Luttrell. d 
treats the offer with contempt. What's to be done? 
poor Giſborne muſt move once more. —He accepts 
of a penfion of Sol. a year, until a government 
of greater value ſhall become vacant. Colonel 
Cuninghame is made Governor of Kinſale; and 
Luttrell, at laſt, for whom the whole machinery 
js put in motion, becomes Adjutant General, an 
* effect takes the command of the army in Ire- 
land. SERIE Fe : 
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there were not ſome ſecret purpaſe in view, which 
only ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit to promote. Thee 
inſult offered to the army in general is as groſs as 
the outrage intended to the people of England. 
What! Lieutenant-Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of any army of fixteen thouſand men! one 
would think his Majeſty's campaigns at Blackheath 
and Wimbledon might have taught him better 
I cannot help wiſhing General Hervey joy of a col- 
league, who does ſo much honour to the employ- 
ment.—But, my Lord, this meaſure is too daring 
to paſs unnoticed, too dangerous to be received with 
indifference or ſubmiſſion. You ſhall not have 
time to new- model the Triſh army. They will not 
ſubmit to be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a 
miſchief io the Engliſh conſtitution, (for he is not 
worth the name of enemy) they already deteſt 
him. As a boy, impudently thruft over their heads, 
they will receive him with indignation and con- 
tempt.— As for you, my Lord, who perhaps are no 
more than the blind, unhappy inftrument of Lord 
Bute and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, 
be aſſured that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer 
for the advice, which has been given, and either. 


diſcover your accomplices, or fall a ſacrifice to their 
ſecurity, 


JUNIUS& 
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